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Fievre No. 1.—LADIES’ COSTUME.—(For Description see Next Page.) 
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Figurgz No, 1.—LADIES'’ COSTUME. 
pair are secured at the sides, and slipped through | 
1} 


Figure No. 1.—The polonaise in this costume is 
composed of light and dark de beige. The front is 
short and in yest outlines and each side-front has 
three single plaits in its front edge, the folds ter- 
minating in other plaits at its back edge. The back 
and side-back are cut in one piece, with a fold at 
the center, although a seam may be made there if 
the goods are of single width. An extra fullness 
occurs at the termination of the side-back seam, 
which is laid in a box-plait underneath; and two 
downwarg-turning plaits are made in each front edge 
of the back-skirt before the under-arin seams are 
closed. This portion of the skirt is also laid in 
plaits near the middle so as to produce a puff, appar- 
ently supported by outside straps crossed under it. 
Another pair of straps are crossed above it, and each 


ornamental straps tacked over them. The collar is in 
fancy lapel style und is trimmed with light braid 
and the vest is crossed by bands of the same braid 
The edges of the side-front are trimmed with a row 


of wide black velvet rl 


| 


1} 


n betwcen two rows of | 


narrow, and the whole lower edge is also underlaid || 


with fringe below this trimming. The pattern is || 


No. 6043, price 35 cent 
The skirt is six-gored and is cut by a pattern 
specially adapted to narrow-width goods. The 


breadth and side-back gores are crossed by a shirr- 


ing which draws the front and sides close about the || 


figure. The pattern No, 6053, price 35 cents. 
The hat is of felt, with 
facing of velvet. 


mmings of silk and a 


6058 
MISSES’ WALKING-SKIRT, 
SHIRRED AT THE BACK. 


No. 6058.—The pattern to this 
skirt is in 5 sizes for misses from 


11 to 15 years of 


age, and is 


shaped to meet the requirements 
of narrow-width goods. To make 


the garment for a 


miss of 13 


years, 44 yards of goods 22 


Front View. 


inches wide, or 24 yards 48 


inches wide, will be required. 
Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE, WITH 

No. 6048.—This polonaise is made of suit goods 
and is trimmed with embroidered galloon. The drap- 
ery is complicated in appearance, but not in con- 
struction, and is quite a novelty. Any of the hand- 
some wool goods of the season make up stylishly 


Back View. 


SHIRRED BRETON FRONT. 


med with flat decorations or fringes, or with tiny | 


side-plaitings. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the 
garment for a lady of medium size, 9} yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 34 yards 48 inches wide, will be 











by this pattern, and polonaises-of it may be trim- needed. Price of pattern, 35 cents, 
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LADIES’ BASQUE, OPEN AT THE BACK 

No. 6049.—This basque maj be worn to 
compi¢te any costume, and in this instance 
is made of cashmere and trimmed with the 
same. Decorations of galloons, bands, folds, 
plaitings or fringe may be applied, but a 
plain finish is usually preferred, The pattern 
is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. To make the garment fora 
lady of medium size, 3} yards of goods 22 
inches wide, or 1} yard 48 inches wide, will 


be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


Front View. ¥ y Back View, 


Front View 


GIRLS’ POLONAISE. 

No. 60234.—Polonaises of th's de- 
scription, made of Swiss or book mus- 
lin, are charming when worn over gay 
colored slips or Princess dresses, for 
parties or festive occasions at which 
children are to appear. The pattern to 
this pretty garment is in 7 sizes for 
girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and its 
price is 25 cents. To make the polo- 
naise asillustrated fora girl of 7 years, 
4% yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, or 2} yards 48 inches wide, 
will be required. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE, WITH 
KILTED BACK-DRAPERY. 
No. 6029.—The polonaise illus- 6099 
Front View trated is made of lady’s-cloth. Back View. 
, The front is plain and is fitted 
by two bust darts, while the back is shaped by side-backs and short central portions. The latter are 
|| Joined by a seam at the center, and extend into short skirt portions, which are plaited at the lower edges 
| and tacked to the kilted skirt joined to the side-back skirt. Straps cross the breadth at this point, and 
join over the center with buttons and button-holes. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. Zo make the garment for a lady of medium size, 94 yards of goods 22 inches wide, 
tl or 4§ yards 48 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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6060 
Front View. Back View 
LADIES’ WALKING COAT. 

No. 6060.—The garment illustrated is one of the newest 
models, and is considered particularly stylish. Machine-stitch'ng 
is the only decoration used, though the edges may be bound if 
desired. Pocket-openings are cut and pockets inserted after 
the manner of those in a genélemen’s coat. Garments of this 
description are for general street use, and are usually made of 
fuzzy or shaggy cloth of a pliable texture. The bands across 
the back may be omitted at the pleasure of the maker. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the garment for a lady of medium size, 5 yards 
of goods 22 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide, will be 
needed 


Price of pattern, 30 cents 
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Fieure No. 3.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 

Figure No. 3.—This little costume 
consists of a diagonally closed velvet 
blouse and a silk sash, while the dainty 
trimmings disposed here and there are 
pipings of silk. The pattern to the 
blouse is No. 6054, price 20 cents, and 
is in 4 sizes for children from 2 to 5 
yeurs of age. To make the dress for 
a child of 4 years, 24 yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches 
wide, will be required 


tee set ii 4 pe eile 














Front View. 6039 
Back View. 
LADIES’ CLOAK,—(Meprum LENGTH.) 

No. 6039.—A fancy cloak of cloth, trimmed with braid and 
fringe, is here illustrated. The model may be used for silk or 
velvet, or for any of the plain or shaggy cloaking materials, and 
a garment made by it may be finished bya plainer method than 
the one illustrated. Silk fringe is a pretty substitute for the 
ball style and may be applied with or without another heading. 
The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. To make the garment for a lady of medium size, 
6 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2§ yards 48 inches wide, 
are necessary. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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MISSES’ POINTED, GORED BASQUE. 

No. 6051.—This basque is made of cashmere 
and trimmed with sequins and Breton bands. 
The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses trom 8 to 15 





6051 6051 


Front View. Back Vie w. 


years of age and costs 25 ceuts. To make th« 
iss of 12 years, 2§ yards of 


garment for a 
goods 22 inches wide, or 1} yard 48 inches 





): 9 wide, will be required. 
6092 
MISSES’ POLONAISE, BUTTONED AT 
THE BACK. Back View. 


polonaise represented by these engravings is made of suit goods and prettily trimmed 


No. 6052.—T] 
table decorations. The 


with embroidered bands. Folds of silk, velvet or a contrasting shade, are just as s 
pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the garment for a miss of 13 years, 64 
yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 3} yards 48 inches wide, will be needed. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 








Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ GORED BASQUE. 
No. 6033.—This basque is made of suit goods. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
6055 measure. To make the garment fora lady of medium size, "7 9 
055 ioe ' " : incl 6055 
Front V 3} yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1} yard 48 inches t 
age wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
MISSES’ BRETON POLONAISE. 
No. 6055.—This charming polonaise is made of cashmere and trimmed w 
tons. The pattern is appropriate for any style of goods, but a garment mad 


with flat decorations, The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the gar- 
22 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide, will be required, 


ment for a miss of 12 years, 6 yards of goods 22 
Price of pattern, 30 cents, 
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Back View. 


th white braid and Breton a 


» by it should always be trimmed | 
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[AGONAL 


No. 6054.—The pattern to this garment 


is in 4 sizes for children from 2 to 5 yeurs 


605-4 
Back View 
20 cents. To make 
of i ye ars, 2 
Front View. 
DIES’ PLAIN OVER- ; Back View. 
No. 6045.—The pattern to this popular over-skirt is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 tb 36 inches, waist 


ineasure. To make the garment for a lady of medium size, 58 yar if goods 22 in le, or 24 yards 
48 inches wide, will be needed. The material represented in this model is cashmere, and thi 


»the hem. Velvet or @ contrasting material may be as appropri- 


trimming 


consists of a silk band applied just above 
ately used as silk in bands, folds or pipings. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


~ =~ 


6031 
Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ CLOAK, WITH DOUBLE- 
BREASTED VEST. 


6041 
Front View 
18 5 
Price of 7 
LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT, WITH PLAITED FRONT. 


No. 6041.—Cuashmere, camel’s-hair, merino or any goods that will press smoothly and flatly iito 


iew 


plaits may be made up into an over-skirt like this with a very prettygeffect, and any style of decoration 
may be adopted, with the exception of plaitings and ruffles, The pattét to this over-skirt is in 9 sizes 
for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To make the garment for a lad y of medium size, 7 yards 
of | of goods 2 22 inches wide, or r yards 48 inches: wide, will be re quired. _Pricetet pattern, 30 cents. 
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Figure No. 4.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

Fiaure No. 4.—This costume is composed of 
twilled suit goods. The stylish polonaise was 
cut by pattern No. 6034, which is in 7 sizes for 
girls from 3 to 9 years of age and costs 25 cents. 
The skirt is six-gored and was cut by pattern 
No. 4354, which is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 
9 years of age and costs 20 cents, To make the 
costume from 22-inch-wide goods for a girl of 17 


6046 
Front View. in eMC ha il Uf Back View. 
LADIES’ POINTED, (#ag0m GORED BASQUE. 
| No, 6046.—The basque ‘ia y illustrated is made of 
| twilled suit goods and MiMi. trimmed with embroidered 
galloon. The pattern is in “S ‘ 13 sizes for ladies from 28 





to 46 inches, bust Measure. ee al To make the garment fcr 
} a lady of medium size, 3§ Te : yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, or 1% yard 48 Ss 7, inches wide, will be re- | 
quired. Price of pattern, nt ' , ; ~ 30 cents. 

















years, 6$ yards will be needed, the polonaise re- 

quiring 4% yards and the skirt 2§ yards. In 48- 

inch-wide goods 34 yards. will be needed, the 

polonaise requiring 2} yards and the skirt 1} 

6010 yard 6010 
Front View Back View. 
MISSES’ CLOAK 
No. 6040.—The cloak jilustrated is made of beaver cloth and finished with machine-stitching and’ 
buttons. Bands or folds of silk or velvet are often employed in finishing snch cloaks, and sometimes hand- 
some fur j d upon its edges with charming effect. The pattern. is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
years of age, and its price is 30 ceuts. To make tho garment for a miss of 12 years, 5$ yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 2§ yards 48 inches wide, wil! be needed. 











” r-No’ TICE :--We are “Agents for the Sale of E. ‘BUTTERICK & 00.8 PATTERNS, and | 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price and | 


ag T, §. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. “| 
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yivue, nas sent out tames and molten matier from | The earth was, at the beginning, according to the 

his furnace, bringing that destruction and desolation | generally received nebular hypothesis, an immense 

which have made the way for new life. In his | gaseous mass, existing at an extremely high tempera- 
VOL. XLV.—49. (621) 
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THE BATTLES OF NEPTUNE AND VULCAN. 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


TEPTUNE and Vulcan, the gods of water and | 
tire, and sons of Chronos or time, have, since | 


+ creation, been constantly modifying, destroy- 


ing and rebuilding the face of the earth. The sea- 
god has unchained the storms, cansed the waves to 
swell and sent tritons, nymphs and naiads to do his 
bidding; and they have washed away continents, 
undermined mountains, or sent them crumbling, 
grain by grain, down to the sea; have hollowed out 
subterranean chasms, and then, with crash and roar 
of thunder, broken and rent the incrusting earth. 
Vulcan, the god of fire, in the deep recesses of the 
globe, has sent out flames and molten matter from 
his furnace, bringing that destruction and desolation 
which have made the life. In his| 
VOL, XLV.—40, 


way for new 


gigantic crucible he has refined the metals, and given 


He 


the sources of industry and wealth to mankind. 


|is constantly employed in melting and combining 


the elements for rocks, which shall form the founda- 
tions of new continents and new chains of mountains. 
Together, these deities, deadly enemies to one an- 
other—who cannot come in combat without fierce 
battle for the mastery—have successively builded and 
torn down, have elevated and submerged, given life 
avd destroyed it; and so they shall work together 
until the end 

Preceding what is called by geologists the Primary 
Epoch, there was, it is believed, a time of chaos, so 
to speak, when the earth was without form, and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
The earth was, at the beginning, according to the 
generally received nebular hypothesis, an immense 
gaseous mass, existing at an extremely high tempera- 

(621) 
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ture. As it slowly cooled, it assumed its flattened, | number still higher, making the number nearly three 


spheroidal shape; and beds of concrete substances | hundred. 


were formed, the heaviest necessarily sinking lowest, 
only, perhaps, to be forced to the surface again by the 
boiling and bubbling up of the burning mass within 
A writer, describing this period, says: “ Who would 
dare to paint the sublime horrors of these first mys- 
terious convulsions of the globe? Amid torrents of 
molten matter, mixed with gases, upheaving an! 
piercing the scarcely consolidated crust, large crevice 

would be opened, and through these gaping cracks 


waves of liquid granite would be ejected, and there | 


’ 


left to eool and consolidate on the surface.’ 

Can we find anything in our present age corres- 
ponding to this nameless primitive age—this begin- 
ning before the beginning? 


edge of the crater of Vesuvius, or that of Kilauea, in | origin. 


| 


Besides these, there are many mud yol- 
canoes, and geysers and hot springs innumerable, 


Those chimneys of Vulcan’s monstrous subterra- 


| nean furnace, through which issue fire and smoke, and 


| are called volcanoes, 


| tious dread, exciting curiosity in the more enlight- 


the sound of his ponderous anvils, bear his name, and 
Chey have always been amongst 
the most wonderful and awe-inspiring of the phe- 
nomena of nature, filling the ignorant with supersti- 
ened and awakening the keenest desire for scientific 
investigation among the learned. 

Although associated in our minds with other 


mountains, and usually found in their company, 


| voleanoes are structurally different from those eleva- 


Let us stand on the | tions of the earth which are not directly of volcani 


Those mountains which may claim Neptune 


the Sandwich Islands, with its six square miles of | as their parent, furnish interesting and curious geo- 





STROMBOLI. 


melted and boiling lava. 
these craters, if you have the courage to do so, and, 
“amid torrents of molten matter, mixed with gases, 
upheaving and piercing the scarcely consolidated 
crust, large crevices will be opened, and through 
these gaping cracks waves of liquid granite will be 
ejected, and left to cool and consolidate on the sur- 
face.” Thus it will be seen that the same descrip- 


tion applies equally to volcanoes of the present day, | 


and to the whole earth in that remote age. Go to 
Iceland, and watch the ebb and flow of the geysers ; 
go to Colorado, and see still more tremendous evi- 
dences of subterranean disturbance; and then you 
may form a faint, but not utterly unlike idea of the 
age before the ages of the world. Nor are these 
volcanoes so rare as we, who live remote from them, 
may be led, without investigation, to believe. Hum- 
boldt enumerates two hundred and _ twenty-three 


Look down into either of ; logical phenomena. 


Neptune has placed his mighty 
| hand upon the bottom of the sea, and pressing heavily 
upon the arching level of this sea-bottom, has borne 
it down, while the adjacent elevated crust of the 
earth has become crumpled and wrinkled in conse- 
quence, breaking up into ridges, the various strata 
being elevated at sharp angles from their former 
position, and forming rounded or sharp peaks, accord- 
Some- 





ing as the fracture is more or less decided. 
times the strata tilt completely over, and are found 
| by the geologist lying removed from their natural 
order. The sharp precipices, gorges and cafions of 
our mountain ranges present wonderful facilities for 
geological study, laying bare, as they do, so many 
| superincumbent beds of rock, belonging to different 
| ages of the world. 

Not so with volcanoes. Humboldt, and other 
scientista in the near past—men, it is true, who had 





active volcanoes, and more recent scientists set the | given the closest and most careful investigation to 
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the structure of monntains— were of opinion that vol- | vated table-land upon which it stands. 


canoes were at least in part elevated by subterranean 
powers, pressing from underneath, as were other 
mountains. But scientific men of the present genera 
tion, headed by Sir Charles Lyell, agree to consider 
this opinion an erroneous one, and for the most part 
the evidence tends to bear them out in this conclu- 
sion. Of course, in long mountain ranges, where 
volcanoes are frequently found, the volcanoes them- 
selves have shared in the general upheaval of the 
crust of the earth. * But the cone, or peak, which is 
distinctly the voleano, may be truthfully said to be 
self-made, the voleano having built up its sides by 
the eruptions of lava which have proceeded from its 
crater. 

We must account for the fact of volcanoes being 


This volcano 
is now nearly extinct, and a great part of its sides 
has been covered with a forest growth. 

Monte Nuovo was born in Southern Italy in the 
fall of 1538. In forty-eight hours it arose from the 
level of the sea to an altitude of three thousand 
feet. Monte Nuovo has breathed quietly since the 
year of its birth, but it is liable at any time to 
break out afresh, and still further increase its 
height. 

In 1007, after a fearful roar of thunder, succeeded 
by seven days and nights of profound darkness, a 
mountain more than one thousand feet high, and 
twelve miles in circumference, was found to have 
irisen out of the sea, to the southward of Corea, on 
the eastern coast of Asia. Twenty-one and one-half 

ago, tradition tells us, Fusi-Yama, the 


ually found in mountain ranges, by supposing that|c nturies ago, 


there the crust of the earth is 
thinner, or at least weaker, from 
the broken and displaced rocky 
atrata Here, then, the immense 
subterranean forces can most easily 
find a vent, when the sea, rushing 
in through hidden chasms, dis- 
turbs the molten mass, and causes 
a sudden accession of steam and 
gas, This is the true battle of 
Neptune and Vulcan, and a ter- 
rible struggle it must be, extend- 
ing sometimes for hundreds of 
miles beneath the crust of the 
earth, while the boom of their 
mighty artillery, and clouds of 
smoke, gas, ashes and scorize 
ascend simultaneously through 


different and far-separated cra- 
ters. In 18385, Conseguina, in 

Nicaragua, Aconeagua, in Chila, 

and Corcovado, in Patagonia, graeme 

burst into eruption on one and 

the same day. The first and last 

are separted by an inierval of thirty-five hundred 
miles. 

When this terrible subterranean pressure forces an 
aperture in the earth, then begins the work of con- 
struction. At each eruption lava overflows, and 
builds up the sides of the volcano, each subsequent 
outflow adding to and covering former ones. Some- 
times the erection of the volcano is the work of cen- 
turies; sometimes of years; sometimes only of days, 
or even hours. Izaleo, in San Salvador, was raised 
suddenly, in the midst of a plantation, on the 25th 
of February, 1770, its birth being preceded for some 
months by subterranean shocks and noises. But the 
volcano did not complete itself with a single effort. 
It has already reached the height of Vesuvius, and, 
being a living volcano, is constantly increasing in 
stature. 

Jorullo, one of the very few volcanoes of North 


CRATER OF VESUVIUS, 


highest mountain in Japan, was upheaved in a single 
night. 

It is a noticeable fact that voleanoes are almost 
invariably found in the near vicinity of the sea, or in 
regions which were once, at some previous geologic 
era, bordering upon the sea. It is further to be 
noticed, that voleanoes are most numerous in, if not 


, entirely confined to, those portions of the earth’s 


crust which are now undergoing upheaval. 
Volcanoes have risen from the depths of the ocean, 
and have formed islands, sometimes of considerable 
magnitude. Stromboli, like the entire group of the 
Lipari Islands in the Mediterranean, is wholly of 
voleanic origin, but it is the only living volcano in 
the group. It rises to the height of three thousand, 
one hundred feet above the sea level, and has formed 


| an island around itself twelve miles in circumference. 


America, rose on the 29th of September, 1759, in| 
| island are preseated such wonderful phenomena as to 


South-Western Mexico, to a height of one thousand, 
three hundred and seventy-five feet above the ele- 


i 


Iceland is entirely volcanic in its formation. Hecla 
is a living volcano in its midst, while throughout the 


entitle it to the name of “The Island of Fire.” 
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Volcanoes rising from the sea are not always per- 
manent. After the eruption has subsided, the ashes 
and light, porous rock of which they are composed, 
are easily worn away by the corroding waves, and 
sometimes the entire mountain disappears in a few 
months after its first appearance. 

The opening at the summit of the volcano through 
which the smoke and lava is ejected, is called the 
crater. This frequently becomes of large dimensions, 
as the increases in age. The crater of 
Kilauea, on the Mauna Loa Mountain, in Hawaii 
is nine miles 


volcano 


the largest active volcano in the world 
in circumference. The crater of the extinct volcano 
of Mauna Haleakala, also in the Sandwich Islands, is 
from twenty-five to thirty miles in circumference, 
and from two The 
crater of Vesuvius is three miles in circumference, 
and about two thousand feet deep. 

From earliest historic times, Vesuvius had been 


to three thousand feet deep. 


looked upon as an extinct voleano; or, rather, it was 
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An active cone rising in the centre of an amphi- 
‘theatre, which was once, doubtless, a large crater, js 
a thing of frequent occurrence. Barren Island, in 
the Bay of Bengal, is an illustration of this. Vesu- 
vius and Teneriffe both possess the suggestions of 
inclosing walls, only they have far outtopped their 


inclosures. Volcano and Volcanello, in the Lipari 


Islands, present two cones, one in the centre, and the 
other on the edge, of a sharply-defined exterior cir- 
cuit. The atolls, or coral ring islands, on the 


The atolls 
In the an- 


Pacific, also present forms like these, 
themselves have a volcanic foundation. 
cient times, when the groups of South Pacific Islands 
were united in one vast continent, these atolls were 
then not atolls at all, but volcanoes, almost number- 
less in extent. In time they became extinct, and in 
still further time the continent gradually sank be- 


neath the waves, leaving only the highest lands 
visible, which are to-day known as islands. The 
volcanoes, usually lower thun the mountains, were 





EXTINCT VOLCANOES IN AUVERGNE, 


not regarded as a volcano at all. 
covered with vines, and a lake occupied the hollow 
formed by ancient crater. The first recorded 
eruption took place in the year 79. Since that period 
it has been an active volcano, about sixty great, and 
numerous smaller eruptions having taken place. 


Previous to the eruption of 1822, the summit was a 


ita 


rough and rocky plain, covered with blocks of lava 
and scorie, and rent by numerous fissures, from 
which clouds of smoke were emitted, At that time 
it lost eight hundred feet of its summit, which has 
since been added by subsequent eruptions, 

Large craters frequently have within them smaller 
ones, presenting the appearance of an inverted cup 
within a saucer. Vesuvius is an illustration of this, 
Or, instead of one, there may be many. 
crater of the now extinct Mauna Haleakala are no 


less than sixteen cones of eruption. A volcano has 


sometimes several distinct craters. Colina, in Mexico, | 
has two; the Isle de Bourbon, three; the Gunung | 


Salam of Java, six. 


Within the | 


Its sides were | entirely submerged, and the ring-shaped ridges of 


| their craters became the abodes of colonies of coral 
These insects, which cannot exist to any 
1 their work, while the 


Inde- 


insects. 
depth in the water, begat 
craters approached the surface of the ocean 
fatigably toiling, they built, with a rapidity com- 
|mensurate with the gradual settling of the land. 
Generation after generation came into existence, and 
added their atoms to the height of the submerged 
crater, preserving at the same time its circular out- 


lines, sometimes with one side imperfect, as though 
the wash of the waves had broken down the basin; 
and not infrequently indicating a smaller cone within. 
So, for thousands of feet, these coral islands have been 
built up through the waters from their foundations, 
After a time the submerged land no longer sinks, and 
Then these coral islands make 


begins to rise again 
| their appearance ; and if the rising goes on, they will 
| lift themselves higher and higher out of the sea— 
immense pinnacles, bearing a common resemblance 


| one to another, 
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There are, throughout the world, many extinct 
volcanoes, Which have never been active during the 
historic period Mt. Ararat, though not even tradi 
tion speaks of it as an’ active volcano, bears unmis- 
takable evidence of having been one at some remote 
period in the past, with its point of eruption low 
down upon its side Mt. Shasta, in the Rocky 
Mountains, is the most important extinct volcano 
within the territory of the United States. Lake 
Pavin, at the foot of Mont Dialme, sleeps in a basaltic 
cradle, which was once a crater. In { atalonia and 
Auvergne are no less than thirty-nine undoubted 
cones of remotely extinct volcanoes, all lying within 
a space of twenty-five or thirty miles. The craters 
of these mountains are filled with fossiliferous de 
posits dating back to the lower 
tertiary. 

Volcanoes differ in their char- 
acter. Some emit smoke, gases 
and lava; others eject vast quan- 
tities of water; still others throw 
out mud, In the case of the 
ordinary voleano, the first emis- 
sion is usually of carbonic, sul- 
phurous and hydrochloric gas, 
steam, smoke and cinders, which 
ascend in a straight column 
towards the sky, reaching to the 
height of hundreds, or probably 
thousands of yards, before it dis- 

This was 
about which 

Afterwards 
comes the more solid matter— 
huge stones, which fall back again 
nio the erater, or, reaching its 
outer edge, roll down the moun- 
tain sides; fine sand and ashes, 
which fall continually like snow ; j 


perses horizontally, 
J 


Pliny’s “ pine tree,’ 
we have all read. 


while over the edge of the crater 
boils the white-hot lava, fluctu- 
ating in consistency between that 
of water and that of thick gas 
tar. This rolla down the sides 
of the mountain, and into the 
valley below, in a torrent which is sometimes so 
rapid as to overtake those who are fleeing from it. 
It was such an eruption as this which, one thousand, 
eight hundred years ago, buried Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, the one beneath lava, the other in ashes 
Lava soon cools upon the outside, but remains melted 
within, and in motion, sometimes for an incredibly 
long time. On Etna, in 1820, a stream of lava was 
still in motion at the end of a year, at the rate of a, 
yard an hour, and resembled a mass of cinders, whose 
cores glowed at night with a dull red giare. 

Sulphur is always found in the vicinity of vol- 
vanoes, and frequently crystals are ejected from 


them, 
Lava is not so common in the western as in the 
“astern hemisphere, while eruptions of mud are fre- 


quent among the cordilleras. The volcanoes of this! 
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range are in the habit of scattering fish and mud in 
profuse quantities. The Gunung Sumbing of Java, 

is a mud volcano, curiously grooved by the action 

of the mud streams upon its sides. The Japanese 
voleano Miyiyama, in 1793, buried fifty thousand 
people under a torrent of water, rocks and clay. 

Java was similarly ravaged in 1822, 

The melted overflow of mountains, when it comes 
in direct contact with water, frequently crystalizes 
in regular form, and presents a species of rock known 
The Island of Staffa, on the western coast 
of Scotland, is a magnificent illustration of submarine 


as basalt 
volcanic action. On all parts of the island, except 
the north-west, the coast is from eighty-four to one 


hundred and twelve feet high. The rocks*forming it 
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GUNUNG SUMBING, 


are of three kinds: conglomerate tufa forming the 
basement; columnar basalt, arranged in colonnades, 
form the facades and walle of the chief caves; while 
amorphous basalt overlies the columnar basalt. 
Fingal’a Cave is the most remarkable feature of the 
island. The entrance is thirty-three feet wide, sixty 
feet high, and the depth of the cave two hundred and 
twelve feet. 

Volcanic eruptions, although not of infrequent 
occurrence, always inspire feelings of terror, which 
are intensified when they involve destruction of life 
and property. The latest great eruption is that of 
Cotopaxi, which took place on the 26th of June of 


the present year. This eruption was preceded and 


| accompanied by darkness, thunder and lightning, 


subterranean noises, gusts of wind, fearful explosions 
which made the earth tremble, and a dense rain of 
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ashes. According to an eye-witness, the volcano IN DISGUISE, 
poured out a current of water ten times the bulk of | 
Niagara, which submerged the whole surrounding | 
country. The torrent divided itself, one branch | “ WISH some of you girls would go with me,” 
taking its way towards the City of Latacunga It said father, as he drew on his gloves and 
converted the Plain of Callao into an immense lake, | straightened his necktie 
submerging and probably destroying the ruins of the} I looked wistfully at mother; but she shook her 
Palace of the Incas, tearing from its foundations an| head, as she always did when the subject was 
immense cotton factory, destroying a part of the fine | broached; so I choked back the tears, and tried to 
carriage-road which connects Quito with the towns | look as if I did not care. 
in the south of the republic, and breaking down the| He was going to spend the day in the city, our old 
two massive bridges of Cutuche and Pansalvo. home, that we left two years ago, to “ bury ourselves 
The second branch of the torrent ravaged the | in obscurity,” as Blanche expressed it. How I longed 
Valley of Chillo, and committed great damage. The| to go; for, although only two hours’ ride from our 
loss to property in this valley is estimated at two! present home, we had never been back. 


BY IDA ROWLAND. 


STAFFA, 


million dollars, while the dead are numbered at] It seemed to me a foolish pride that kept mother 
more than one thousand. and the girls from going. It was not the city I cared 

The City of Quito suffered from a rain of ashes | to see, only our old home. It would be happiness to 
and intense darkness, Men and beasts were alike | stand at the gateway, like a beggar, and gaze my fill 
frantic with terror, and rushed about in the darkness, | on the loveliness within. The velvet lawn, gleaming 
amidst the steady fall of fine impalpable ashes, which | fountain and flowers—I can close my eyes and see 
penetrated everywhere. them yet. 

The superstition of the people led them to regard} ‘The train whistled for the crossing, and father 
the occurrence as a retribution direct from Heaven started, we all following him to the porch to watch 
upon the irreligion of the government. They flocked him as he took a cross-cut through the fields to the 
to their churches, and from thence proceeded, with | station. 
all the fury of a mob, to attack the government} “That's just like a man,” said Blanche, contemptu- 
officials. They were, however, easily subdued, and | ously, as he passed out of hearing. “It would bea 
the ringleaders brought to punishment. It is said | great pleasure to go to the city in a suit two years 
that ten years of peace and prosperity to Equador | old, and have all our old friends put up their eye- 
will scarcely suffice to repair the evils wrought by | glasses and stare as though we were wild animals 
this terrible calamity. | escaped from a menagerie. We would be sure to 
- a | meet the very ones we did not want to see.” 


He who accustoms himself to buy superfluities,| “You seem to know just how this cutting business is 
may, ere long, be obliged to sell his necessaries. | done,” said Lillie, languidly lifting her great blue eyes. 
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Somehow it was always a great effort for my sister 
Lillie to move. She was very lovely, with her satin- 
white skin and golden hair; delicate, like the flower 
whose name she bore. But I must confess I always 
had an irresistible impulse to shake her up, and 
make her move for the once as if she had a little life. 

“Of course I know how it’s done; didn’t we snub 
the Ford girls when their father failed ?” 

“And now you are getting paid for it,” said I, a 
little maliciously. 

“Thank you, we have not been snubbed yet, and 
shall not put ourselves in the way of it. I am sure 
we are as good as anybody in this stupid village.” 

“We have the reputation of thinking ourselves a 
little better,” said 1; “and I, for one, think it very 
foolish in you girls to feel so about going back.” 


“You cannot be expected to feel as we do,” said 
Blanche, loftily 


girl when we left. I dare say no one would recog- 


“ You were nothing but a school- 
nize you. Besides, you never had a proper spirit 
about such things.” 

“Faith is all Barringer, every inch,” said mother, 
drying her eyes. The tears always flowed plentiously 
when our past was recalled. “She is nota bit like 
my family.” 

“No, I am thankful I am not, if to be like them I 
must make everybody miserable around me, by be- 
moaning our past greatness. [I am sure the whole 
world is before us yet, and we might make ourselves 
very contented and happy here.” 

I went out and washed the breakfast dishes then, 
and wondered at myself. It was the first time I had 
ever had the boldness to express my thoughts. 

Some way these little tasks of housework always 
fell to my lot. Mother and the girls managed to 
keep the rest of the house in some sort of order; but 
the kitchen was my domain, and I must confeas | 
liked it. They said it was my coarse taste; but they 
seemed to enjoy the dainty dishes I conjured up 
Father said | was a natural cook, and made bread 
equal to that Ais mother used to make, This was the 
highest praise I could ask, for Grandmother Barrin- 
ger was a model housekeeper. Of course I made 
many mistakes at first, and they were mistaken if 
they thought I was a natural cook. I studied a cook- 
book almost as closely as Lillie and Blanche did the 
novels they obtained from the circulating library. 

When the crash came, I was, as Blanche said, a 
school-girl, and, being a shy, awkward girl, had seen 
In thinking of the past, my 
sorrow was for the old home; theirs, the gay and 
fashionable world, and the position they held in 


nothing of society. 


society. 

I was very proud of my sisters in those old days, 
for they were beautiful and much admired—Lillie so 
fair and delicate, Blanche with that rare combination 
of beautiful brown eyes and golden hair. Mother 
gave them their fanciful names because they were 
fair like herself; but when I came, a dark, scrawny 
baby, there seemed to be no name in her vocabulary 
suitable for me, so I had no name but baby till I was 
three years old, when some one took pity on me and 


{ 
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gave me grandmother’s name, the quaint, old-fash- 
ioned name of Faith. 

When we first came to our country home, we were 
all unhappy. We had been so surrounded by luxury 
always, that to come down and consider ways and 
The delightful 


climate and lovely scenery soon made me contented, 


means was painful and humiliating 


if not quite happy. 

The lovely summer day drew to a close, and father 
came across the fields again. I had picked rasp- 
berries for tea, and made some delicious biscuit and 
sponge-cake After doing ample justice to the meal, 
and answering our thousand and one questions, he 
said quite abruptly: “I saw Roy Angier to-day. He 
has been sick, and wants to come out here for a couple 
of weeks.” 

“What! And bring his wife? Never/’’ and 
Blanche’s brown eyes looked black and dangerous 

“ His wife! 


neariy two years 


Nonsense! He has been a widower 
Married a pretty, vain little 


creature with no heart. I hear they were very un- 


happy.” 

“Served him right,’ muttered Blanche through 
her set teeth; and I looked up in surprise to see that 
she wus pale to the lips 

Then it flashed over me the time when Roy Angier 
used to come to our house in the old days. I can re- 
member how handsome I thought him as I watched 
him from my secluded corner in the drawing-room, 
or caught a glimpse of him in passing through the 
halls. I do not think he ever showed Blanche any 
particular attention ; but she evidently cared for him. 

Here was a little romance, and I forthwith planned 
that he should come out and fall in love with her. 
It would be quite nice to have a wedding in the 
family. Then he was very wealthy; and that was 
certainly an inducement. After all, I should pity 
the poor fellow very much, for he would have any- 
thing but an amiable wife. 

But to the question in hand: “Shall he come?” 

“ Yes,” said i, with an eye on my romance. 

“No,” said mother, after looking around and 
taking a mental review of our shabbiness. 

Father understood, but still thought as I did ; and 
Blanche, although she said but little, soon settled the 
question, and father wrote him to come 

The next question was a servant. We must have 
one, and put on some show of gentility. So the rest 
scoured the country for a girl, and | cleaned house 
and done up the muslin curtains and the girls’ 
fineries, 

But, alas! for our reputation for being “stuck up,” 
as the country people expressed it, no girl would 
come, 

Mother and the girls were in despair, when a 
happy thought came into my head. He would never 
remember me. J could personate Biddy for a couple 
of weeks, and rather enjoy the fun. If anything 
came of my romance, it could easily be explained as 
a freak of mine. 

When I proposed it, father brought hia fist down 


with an emphatic, “No indeed! You may do the 


a. 
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work as you always have, bless your heart,” said he, 
patting my hand tenderly as he spoke; “ but, call 
yourself a servant in your father’s house, I cannot 
consent to such a thing.” 

But what man can resist the wheedling tongue of 
a woman? By night I had gained his consent— 
rather a reluctant one, to be sure, but it answered 
just as well. 

Here was his last argument: “Think, Pussie, of 
the chance you are losing. He might fall in love 
with you if he thonght you my daughter, and you 
could be the wife of the wealthy, aristocratic Roy 
Angier.” 

The blood rushed to my face, and my heart began 
to beat very fast. Then I thought, “ You homely 
little goose! what chance would you stand beside of 
your beautiful sisters?” So I said a little bitterly: 
“No danger of that. And I am not sure I would 
care to marry a widower. I will leave the field clear 
for the girls,” 

So I donned my dark calico, and twisted my way- 
ward curls into a coil; while the girls put on their 
fluted muslins and crimped their hair. And the hero 
came. He was as handsome as ever, and quite pale 
and interesting. 

The days passed by, and everything went off 
swimingly. Even Blanche complimented by cook- 
ing, and said that I surpassed myself; while I let the 
salt tears fall into my dish-water as I saw them in 
the arbor reading poetry. I could appreciate poetry 
if I did know how to work. Lillie looked as if she 
was half asleep, and I knew by the look in Blanche’s 
eyes that she was thinking of diamonds and a coat of 
arms. 

I almost grumbled at fate then. 
he begged to stay longer when the two weeks were 


Especially when 


gone. 
Father wanted to disclose our secret then, but we 
would not let him. It would be time enough after 
everything was settled, as we expected it would be. 
Soon after this, as I was taking out the plates and 
waiting on them to desert, 1 heard our guest say: 
“You have secured a prize in your girl. She is such 


! 
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| your position. 


|ing’ 


a sprightly little creature, and has a very interesting | 


9) 


face. is she a farmer’s daughter / 
“Her parents live quite near here, 
with such emphasis that Blanche stepped on his toes, 
and mother looked daggers at him. 
“Do you think her pretty?’ said Lillie, rather 


’ said father, 


indiscreetly. 
“Pretty! No, she has something more than a 
pretty face—a soul shines out of those lovely eyes.” 
The conversation was adroitly turned, and I put 
my head down on the kitchen table and cried ; while 
my cake in the oven burnt to a crisp. Some one had 
praised me; and that one how grand and noble he 


was. 


After this, he always had a kind word for me when | 
we met, and as he rose early for exercise, and I was 
obliged to rise to work, we met quite frequently. I 
fancy a little oftener than the rest imagined. 

Those morning talks on the side porch were so | 





—— 


pleasant, I had not the heart to say he must not 
come. Sometimes I was shelling peas, sometimes 
ironing; but it seemed to matter little to him. 

One morning I got up earlier than usual, for I had 
promised the girls to do up their muslin dresses. & 
I was rubbing and singing to myself when he came 
out the door. He stopped short, with such a look of 
amazement, that I burst out laughing. 

“ Well, sir?” 

“Faith, do you have to wash ?” 

“ Of course ; clothes will get soiled ;’ and Blanche’s 
muslin was raised up and down in the water with 
such vehemence, that he retreated from a shower- 
bath. 

“ Please stop; I want to talk to you.” 

“Well, come out; I’ll be good.” And I stroked 
the water off my arms and sat down on the door-step, 

* Little Faith, what made you do this?” said he, 
reproachfully. 

“ What—sprinkle you with water? Really, if 
people will come around bothering me when I am 
washing—” 

“ Nonsense; you know what I mean: What made 
you try and disguise yourself, and take all this hard 
labor on your slight shoulders ?” 

I opened my eyes in surprise. “ Has father broken 
his promise ?” 

“No. You counted too much on my poor memory. 
Do you suppose I had forgotten the little school-girl 
I used to see in the old home? I used to watch you 
more than you thought, and imagine what a noble 
woman you would make, The first day of my arrival 
here, | recognized you at once, but was puzzled at 
I resolved to wait and watch the pro- 
ceedings a little before I spoke, and have heard a 
word now and then that has helped me in my con- 
clusions. I must tell you that you are the best, the 
most unselfish and the dearest girl I ever knew. As 
for Blanche and Lillie, they are your sisters, and 
perhaps I had better not say exactly what I think of 
them, I told your father last night, and he said if I 
could win you for my wife we should have his bless- 

But what is the use of describing love scenes. Of 
course I loved him, and we sat there and talked of 
our happy future, quite oblivious of washings or 
breakfast—which meal was very late that morning, 


| and no one seemed to have an appetite 


Of course there was a domestic storm behind the 
scenes; but it was something to have secured the 
prize in the family, so they finally made the best 
of it. 

I am living now in our lovely old home, that Roy 
insisted on buying for me, and Lillie and Blanche 
are very glad to visit the city as the sisters of the 
aristocratic Mrs, Angier. 





THE world is a looking-glass, and gives back to 
every man the reflection of his own face. Frown 
at it, and it will turn and look surly upon you; 
laugh at it and with it, and it is a pleasant, kind 
companion. 
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KIND WORDS CAN NEVER DIE. silently, while every offense, no matter how small, 
was visited with a stern reprimand or condign pun- 
ishment. Yet it was wonderful how the boy eluded 
TO prophetic insight seemed necessary to foretell | the strict watch upon his actions, and plunged into 

Luke Morris’s future, since everybody had con- | all manner of malicious mischief. He had reached 


BY MINNIE E LOMBARD. | 


4% signed him in advance to a certain prison and | the age of fourteen, and held the unenviable distine- 
a possible gallows. No one ever remembered how | tion of being the pest of the whole neighborhood, 
little chance he had to be anything better. A dis | when the incidents of my story occurred. 

sipated father, who died in a gambling fray before It was a hot, sultry day in August, and the school- 
Luke’s black eyes were opened to the light, and a| room of Milton Academy was over-full with students, 
young, broken-hearted mother, whose only touch was | It was just such a day as comes to the best-ordered 
a farewell kiss on his baby forehead, when, like | school, when it seems too hot to study, but gives the 
The slender | idlers a good opportunity for exercising their inge- 


’ 


Rachel, “her soul was in departing.” 
story of this, treasured up in his childish memory, | nuity in unexpected ways of annoyance. As the 
was all that represented in his barren life the affec- | afternoon hours wore on, the teacher, never a patient 
tion with which many another is so enriched. man, grew tired and irritable to the last degree of 
No one had ever petted Luke but the old nurse | endurance, and at last some mysterious disturbance 
who cared for him in the first few years of his life; | behind him threw half the students into uncontrol- 
and even her endearments were alternated with fits | able laughter. Without waiting for investigation, he 
of such violent passion, that the child learned, in his | seized poor Luke as the offender, and gave him a 
babvhood, that cunning art of concealing his faults | caning, the like of which had never been known in 
which afterward developed in rank stubbornness and | Milton. Luke grew pale with pain, for the master’s 
falsehood. arm was not that of a weakling; but he stood without 
Luke had never known a settled home, but had | flinching until the punishment was ended; then, 
gone from place to place among kinsfolk, who, hear-| turning deliberately to his desk, he gathered up 
ing of his reputation beforehand, welcomed him with | books, slate and satchel, tossed them through the 
little enthusiasm, and soon grew weary, openly, of | open window upon the ground, and, with an oath, 
his presence. The last door thrown open to him was | terrible to come from such young lips, walked out of 
that of his mother’s oldest brother, a stern, hard man, | the school-room, slamming the door after him with a 
who held himself unflinchingly to his own standard | force that shook the very walls 
of right, and had little charity for the faults of others. In the blank astonishment which fell upon the 
Far down in his heart was a spot sacred to the/ school, no one noticed little Jennie Ray, who was 
memory of Luke’s mother, the one sister who, in| crying behind her book, the veins on her transparent 
years gone past, had been kind and loving, when | forehead swelling with indignation. 
others acted coldly towards him, and which had been| “It’s a burning shame!” she said to her “ dearest 
the means of much warmth and sunshine to that cold | friend” at recess. “Poor Luke! | do think that he 
heart of his—cold to others, but tender and loving to | would like to be good if they would let him.” 
her. Could he have seen her likeness in that of her That evening, as Jennie reached the river-crossing 
boy, it is possible that he might, with all nis faults, | on her way home, she started to see Luke sitting 
have crept into his old uncle’s heart, and taken his | alone on the bank, his face swollen with weeping, his 
mother’s vacant place; but, with the first glance of | sullen brows contracted, and with a strange, steady 
those flashing, defiant eyes, the swarthy complexion | stare at the tumbling waters. She might have passed 
and stubborn working of the jaw, all Uncle John’s | by unnoticed, but the look in the boy’s face frightened 
hatred of the man who had blighted his sister's life | her, though she did not understand it. She hesitated, 
returned again, and he said bitterly: “A regular | stopped and then went closer to him, with a sudden 
Morris face! That tells the whole story !” | thought lighting her face. Still, he neither saw nor 
Luke’s quick ear caught the words spoken in an | heard, till, at her gentle touch on his shoulder, and 
the sound of his own name, he started to his feet like 


undertone, and in that moment Uncle John’s influ- 
His brow was dark, but at the 


ence for good was gone forever. Though the sun- | a hunted deer at bay. 
shine fell with the same constant brightness, and the | sight of that face set in its floating curls, the tense 
chirp of the birds at the open window went on just as | muscles relaxed into a softer expression. 
usual, mingling with the flow of the river on its way “ Luke,” said Jennie, with her little hand still on 
his arm, “ you don’t mind because I startled you so, 
world within could help this man who knew that he/do you? But I wanted to tell you that next Satur- 
had, through hatred, thrown away a soul he might | day is my birthday, and I am to have a party, and 
have saved. It might yt be saved, but by other | tea and games on the lawn; and won’t you please 
more patient and loving hands. come ?” 

But if Uncle John did not love his nephew, he| “Me! Jennie Ray! Do you want me, really and 


to the sea, no voice from the world without or the 


meant no less to do his duty by him, not seeing that | truly?” 

love was the first element of that duty. Luke was| “Indeed I do, Luke!” answered the little girl, 
well fed and clothed, and sent to school. His good | with an earnestness which he could not doubt. 
qualities, if, indeed, he had any, were passed over| He looked at her a whole minute without a word, 
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ae 
and when at last he spoke there was a great sob in 


his throat. 

“Then, Jennie, I thank you. You’ve done me 
more good than you know 
your party, because I ain’t fit. 
folks say I am, and maybe worse—though I didn’t 
do that this afternoon that the teacher thought I did 


I won’t cal! names, but there’s a boy that’s a sneaking | 


cur to sit there and see me flogged. But that’s no 
I don’t know what | should have done if 
I think I felt like 


matter. 
you hadn’t spoken to me, Jennie. 
drowning myself, or—or—killing somebody. 
now I’ve changed my mind, Jennie!’’ his eyes flash- 


ing. “I’[l be a man somewhere in the world, if not | 
here! And it will be litthe Jennie Ray that saved 
con 


“(Q Luke! dear Luke!” cried Jennie, clasping her 
hands. “God, up in Heaven, hears you say that, 
and He will help you if nobody else does.” 

So Luke and Jennie parted, 

Jennie Ray tripped home with a light step and 
happy heart; but after that night Luke Morris was 
seen no more in Milton. Uncle John sought for him 
far and near, feeling that his duty to the lad required 
him to bring him back, if possible. All bis efforts, 
however, were vain. A boy answering the descrip- 
tion had been seen wandering about the New York 
wharves in search of a place upon some outward- 
bound vessel. Having done all he could, he scarcely 
repressed a sigh of relief, while the rest of Milton re- 
joiced openly at the disappearance of his graceless 
nephew. 

Years passed by, and brought no news of the run- 
away, while to Jennie Ray, now grown into maiden- 
hood, lovely and beloved, came the burden of a great 
sorrow in the sudden death of her father. 

In the settlement of Mr, Ray’s affairs, the old story 
came out of a strained income and a heavy debt, 


His creditors chanced to be merciful men, who would | 


have compromised with the mother and daughter for 
a portion of their debts, but the offer was steadily re- 
fused, the two women being too little used to the 
yays of the world not to feel that a single unpaid 


obligation would be a stain upon the memory 80 | 


sacredly cherished. 

So their beautiful home, with all the associations 
of domestic and social happiness, passed into the 
hands of strangers, and, with the slender pittance 
which remained to them, Mrs. Ray and Jennie left 
Milton to seek a new home and employment in a dis- 
tant city. 

After fifteen years of sojourn in a land which, 
though strange, had been more kind to him than his 
own, Luke Morris, East India merchant, landed in 
New York. Why he came was best known to him- 
self—not, certainly, for any urgent call of business, 
and he scarcely seemed the man to take so long a 
voyage in search of pleasure. It was understood that 
his friend and partner, Charlie Watson, who sailed 
with him, would carry back a bride; but for Morris, 
no sweetheart waited to welcome him home from the 


tropic’s seas. 
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But I won’t come to} 
I’m just as bad as | 


Sut | 











| Mr. Morris made no effort to search out his rela. 
| tions, to whom he had so long been as one dead, and 
“Uncle John” himself would have found it hard to 
recognize him in the tall, bearded stranger who ip. 
quired in Milton for the Rays, and heard, with such 
eager interest, the few details which he could obtain 
| of their sorrowful history. 

Edna Waters, Mr. Watson’s bride-to-be, wished 
earnestly that her sister Mary might share her 
strange foreign home with her, and Mary herself had 
her own secret longings in the same direction upon 
the introduction of this Morris—prosperous, hand- 

|some and not yet thirty, and the “noblest fellow 
alive,” if Mr. Watson’s friendly enthusiasm could be 
trusted. 

So a threefold siege was laid to poor Luke’s heart, 
Edna and Mary came armed with beauty, wit and al] 
feminine arts, and Charlie with the generous desire 
| of a young man in love to see his best friend in the 


same blissful state. 

Still, the swift weeks passed with little prospect of 
a surrender, and even hopeful Charlie began to 
despair. Luke might at one moment be gallantry 
itself, but in the next a strangely absent expression 
would overspread his face, and, as Miss Mary said, 
“we might as well be in India already.” 

In street or steam-car, on the crowded thorough- 
fare, in the concert-hall or lecture-room, his eyes had 
the look of one who searched for something he never 
found. Charlie could not comprehend the change in 
his friend; he rallied him upon it, but the answers 

| he gained left his curiosity bafiled but unappeased. 

Mr. Morris had been absent for a day or two in the 
country, and, returning, sauntered, according to his 
wont, into the Waters’ mansion, where he found the - 
inmates in commotion, Edna’s beautiful pearl ring, 

|the gift of her lover, had mysteriously disappeared. 
| The young lady had taken it from her finger and 
laid it upon her dressing-table, and, a caller having 
been announced, had gone down hastily to the parlor 
without resuming it. An hour afterwards she went 
back for it, but it was nowhere to be found. 

It was positively ascertained that the only person 
who had been in the meantime was little 
Stella’s day-governess, who had gone there on some 
trifling errand for the child. This young lady had 
come to them well recommended, and they them- 
selves had been too much pleased with her to suspect 

| her of crime for so slight a circumstance as her pre- 
sence in the room, had not such other facts come tw 
light as made the evidence against her most con- 
vincing. 
| On the very day that the ring disappeared, and 
| before its loss had been discovered, the governess had 
| left, by permission, two hours earlier than usual, on 
| plea of business; and on the same afternoon a lady, 
| who had casually seen her at Mrs. Waters’s, and who 
recollected her perfectly, had seen her in three 
several jewelers’ establishments endeavoring to dis- 
pose of an elegant ring, consisting of a single large 
pearl in a slender gold setting. She was heavily 
| veiled, and there were traces of agitation in her man- 


room 
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ner; and the sum for which she finally disposed of} Two full hours passed, while the household down- 


the jewel was small in proportion to its evident 
yalue. 
into the school-room next morning, had seen her 
teacher arranging a roll of bank-bills in her little 


porte-monnaie, which she hastily put away at the 


child’s entrance, and there was evidently abundant 
cause for charging her with the theft of the ring, as 
Mrs. Waters had done. 

“Mamma sat up half last night with her,” said 
Edna, “trying to induce her to confess, and promis- 
ing that if she would do so she should not be pun- 
ished. Of course we could not allow her to leave the 
house, and at first she was half wild about the fright 
which she said her mother would be in—they live 
alone in a little house somewhere in the suburbs—and 
mamma even sent a message there to pacify her. She 
don’t deny that she sold a ring, but insists that it be- 
longed to her mother, and that they parted with it 
to pay some debts that were made sometime when 
her mother was ill. She said that inside of the ring 
were the initials ‘J. R..’ but, as the jeweler had 
already sold it to some unknown gentleman when we 
went to see it, we could not certainly know about 
that. But, of course, we could not believe that, 
especially as the jeweler had noticed no marking, 
aud the description of the ring corresponded with 
mine,” 

‘Pardon me, Miss Edna,” interrupted Morris, 
with some agitation, “ but where was the ring sold ?” 


“At No 
“Then I am the man that bought it, and the poor 


, Broadway.” 


girl speaks the truth.” 
Edna, Mary and Charlie cried out with astonish- 
ment, while Morris drew a tiny casket from his 
pocket and opened it. 
said Edna, after a moment’s 
And, 
yes, I see it now distinctly, ‘J. R,’ written in the 
Poor, poor Miss Ray! 


“That is not mine,” 
examination, “though it is wonderfully like. 


tiniest letters. How she has 


sutlered! And how can she ever forgive us! 

Luke Morris laid his hand on Miss Waters’s arm; 
his ycice was husky, and his face pale. 

“ What—what name did you say ?” 

“ Miss Ray.” 

“Jennie Ray? 

“Toa” 

“Did she ever live in Milton, do you know?” 

“In Milton?” “ Yea, I 
am sure I once heard her say so.” 

“Then, thank God!” said Luke Morris, and he 
sank into a chair in the weak reaction of his strange 
“Charlie, Miss Waters, Miss Mary,” 
he said, “I cannot explain now, but when you have 


answered Edna, in amaze. 


said Edna, thoughtfully. 


excitement. 


relieved Miss Ray’s distress, will you do me the 
kindness to tell her that a friend wishes to see her?” 
The sudden shock of joy was too great for Jennie 


Ray, and while Luke Morris waited in the parlor for | 


the sound of her fooisteps, she lay in a heavy swoon. 
By and by, when she was conscious and calm, Morris 
was called to her room, and the two were left 


alone. 


Add to this that little Stella, on going softly | 


| their own shattered hopes 


attend preaching. 


| has breath praises the Lord.’ 


| 


At the end of that 
time the door opened, and Mr. Morris entered with 
Jennie on his arm, the deep pallor of her face lighted 
by a smile of perfect trust and joy. 


stairs sat in wondering conclave. 


“ Dear friends,” said the young man, “it is due to 
you to know that a word of Jennie Ray’s saved me 
from myself, and put hope and courage into my life. 
All that I can ever hope to be I owe, under God, to 
her. I came across the sea to find her, my heart torn 
with a great fear that she might be dead—or, dead to 
me as the mistress of some other man’s home. I 
searched in vain for any trace of her, and when at 
last I was almost in despair, God gave her to me here 
in this house, where day after day only a wall has kept 
me from her presence. The ring, which caught my 
eye from the peculiar lustre of the gem it held, I 
bought in a strange obedience to an unaccountable 
impulse, after tracing upon it the letters which to me 
And now 
this ring, her mother’s, blessed by the love of the 


represent the sweetest name in the world. 


dead father who gave it”—he held up her hand, on 
which the pearl was shining in steady, opalescent 
splendor—“my Jennie will wear as the outward 
sign of the betrothal of our hearts.” 

Mrs. Waters, in the overflow of her true motherly 
heart, took Jennie in her arms; Edna and Mary 
were crying and laughing in the same breath, and, to 
their credit be it spoken, without a single thonght of 
Charlie was shaking his 
friend’s hands with both of his, at the extreme peril 
And all that was 
needed to complete the general confusion was sup- 


of a pair of dislocated shoulders. 


plied by the sudden apparition of little Stella, who 
: “ Mamma—E 
Here is Edna’s ring! 


burst into the room, crying out ina— 


oh, please listen ! Jane found 
it in the parrot’s cage. Oh, that dear, naughty, 
thieving Poll 


“Ah,” said Luke, “ 


might 


if Poll had not stolen Edna’s 
Who 
thought that I would ever amount to anything ?” 


~ did, Luke.” 


ring, I now be hunting for Jennie. 


A new student had come to the university, and 
some time after his arrival he called to see Professor 
Tholuck. After awhile the professor asked him 
“Oh!” said he, “I do not 
Instead of confining myself to the 


where he went to church. 


four walls of a building, I go out in the green fields 
and under the lofty arches of the forest trees. I 
listen to the singing of the birds and the countless 
melodies of God’s creatures, where everything that 
The professor allowed 
him to go on in this strain for awhile, and when he 
had finished, he quietly asked him: “ But what do 
you do when it rains ?” 


SrRAWs swim upon the surface, but pearls lie at 


the bottom. Showy parts strike every common 


eye, but solid ones are to be discerned only by the 


most accurate observers of the human head and 


human heart. 
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WHAT SHALL ! DO hes may succeed degenerative changes in the mus. 
|} cular tissues of the heart, by which the power of 


TO BE SAVED FROM THE CURSE OF DRINK?* | 2 
| contraction may be reduced, or fatty cells may begin 


BY T. 8S, ARTHUR, | to replace the muscular structure. So insidiously do 
CHAPTER XXIIL | these organic changes progress, that those who are 
5 suffering from them are scarcely aware of the mis. 
ol almost take my breath away, doctor !” ex-| chief until it is far advanced. They are for years 
claimed Judge Arbuckle, affecting a lightness | conscious of a failure of central power, which they 
of tone that did not wholly conceal the more | try to restore by the very stimulation that produced 
serious impression which these charges against alco- | the failure, antil, be thin end, the remedy ceases to 
hol, as an enemy to the animal organism, bad pro- | act; whip and spur can do no more, and the poor, 
duced on his mind. “I was going to ask you in jaded, overworked heart gives up the hopeless 
what specific manner this substance affects the heart | struggle.” 
and the liver; but I’m half afraid.” | “And the man dies,” said the judge, in a half. 

“The best way to deal with any danger, is to look | incredulous voice. But his dencitite was very grave. 
it steadily in the face, and measure its power for; “That event may be long delayed; @r nature 
evil,” replied the doctor. “Let us take the heart, | never yields an inch of ground so long as she can 
which, by its propelling force, sends the blood along | defend it, and when forced to retire, usually does it 
the arteries. One of the first effects of alcohol is a slowly, fighting as she retreats. It often happens 
temporary relaxation or parslysis of the minuter | that, before the heart gives up the struggle, other 
blood: vessels, which shows itself often, as I said a| vita} organs are subdued—the brain, the liver or the 
little while ago, in a sensation of heat. This causes | }ungs. Sometimes paralysis or apoplexy ends the 
the heart to beat more quickly, The vessels throngh- | contest. Indeed, death comes from 8 wide range of 
out the whole body become dilated, and are held in diseases, which have their origin in elénhdlie de 


ity 


a state of unnatural relaxation and unnatural tension. | terjorations. No man who uses the substance habitu- 
If the use of aleoholic drinks is continued, the per ally is a sound man. He cannot bear exposure, or 
sistent pressure causes, in the course of time, a change | sudden changes of the temperature, or the subtle 
in the diameters of these vessels, and the whole mar- | invasion of epidemics, near so well as the man who 
velous web-work of blood, upon which the organs of | never permits the poison to enter his system.” 

the body are constructed, is deranged. Soon the} «You think my torpid liver comes from the pre- 
functions of the heart become perverted—for it can- | sence of alcohol epee system ?” said the judge, 

not escape the effects of stimulation. If, to-day,| “| jaye very little doubt of it; for it is on that 
under the excitement of wine or spirits, it gives organ that alcohol most frequently works structural 
twenty-five thousand strokes in twenty-four hours | changes,” replied Dr. Gilbert. “The liver has a re 
more than its usual number, it cannot to-morrow | markable capacity for holding active substances in 
sink back to the old rate without experiencing some | jt. cellular parts Tl ie al poisoning from asenic, 
disturbance, some feebleness, or some _ hesitation. strychnine and other substances, we turn at once to 
And is it not fair to conclude that an organ which, | the jiyer as the place of chief deposit for foreign 
by its own stroke feeds its own substance with blood, | matter. Alcohol finds its way there promptly; and 
must be among the first to suffer from irregular sup- | we might say that, with the free drinker of andes 
plies of blood? As stimulation goes on increasing, | apirits, it- is ‘almost continually saturated with it. 
the heart, whipped to greater eflorts, gradually en | The effect of alcohol on the liver is to retard free 
larges, as the arm does by excessive use ; its exquisite | secretion and the passage of fluids. The organ en- 
valves, subjected to prolonged strain, are drawn out | larges at first from the distension of its vessels and 
of their fine proportion ; the orifices, through which | the thickening of its tissues, Afterwards there fol: 
the great currents of blood issue in their course, are | Jows a contraction of membrane, and a slow shrinking 
dilated ; the minute chords which hold the valves in | of the whole mass of the organ in its cellular parts. 
position and tension are elongated ; and the walls of | py Richardson, in his Cantor Lectures, to which | 
the ventricles are thickened. All this is, of course, | haye referred, clearly describes this process, Of 
very gradual, and nature, ever on the alert for de- | course, as in other alaohilic poisoning, the change is 
fense or repair, holds her own, as far as possible, | slow, and the subject of it rarely suspects the cause of 
against the enemy that is assaulting her, and dis-| jj; trouble. When the liver has become a shrunken, 
putes the ground inch by inch, and for a long time} hardened mass, dropsy in the lower extremities ap- 
so successfully, that but few outward signs of the evil | pears, and the case becomes hopeless. Sometimes, 
work that is going on make themselves visible. But} jn these extreme changes, a fatty degeneration takes 
the time comes when her power of resistance fails, place.” 

and when deteriorations of organic tissues begin.| [| saw the judge glance down at his feet and move 
The membranous envelope and lining of the heart| them, I thought, a little uneasily, when Dr. Gilbert 
thickens, becomes cartilaginous, and even bony. To spoke of dropsy in the lower extremities; and I 
fancied that the face of Mrs. Arbuckle changed sud- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1877, dual The . hick d 
by T. S. AnrHur, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, | @& y: i — was a pause, which no one seemed for 
awhile inclined to break. 


at Washington. 
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“Tf all this be so, ductor,” Judge Arbuckle’s brows 
were drawn closely together, “ what are we to do 
with the fact that in typhoid fevers brandy is relied 
upon almost as much as if it were a specific for that 
disease? If alcohol ia such an enemy to the human 
body, how can it act as a friend here? Poison is 
poison, and works destructively, whether he who 
takes it be sick or well.” 

“Does your physician make free use of brandy in 
typhoid fever ?” 

“He did as late as six months ago,” replied the 
judge. “But now that we are talking on this sub- 
ject, I recall the fact that since then one of my neigh- 
bors, whose daughter was down with this fever, sent 
him away and called in another physician, because 
milk punch was interdicted. My neighbor would 
not take the risk of any experiments with his child. 
He had always seen milk punch given freely in 
typhoid fever, and as Dr. D—— refused to let it bi 
given, on the ground that he had adopted some new 
theory of cure, he was discharged, and the case given 
to Dr. L——, who held strictly to the old mode of 
treatment.” 

“What was the result ?” 

“Tt was a very bad attack. 
Dr. D 


treatment of the case while it was in his hands. He 


I remember it all now. 


— was severly blamed by the family for his 


let it sink so low for lack of stimulation, that when 
brandy was given it was too late to produce any re- 
active effect.” 

“And the patient died ?” 

“Yeu” 

“Killed by the brandy, most likely. Nature had 
all that she could do to fight single-handed with her 
To give him a recruit was to make his vic- 


enemy, 
tory sure.” 
You speak very confidently, Dr. Gilbert.” 

“ Because I speak from the stand-point of accurate 
knowledge in regard to the action of alcohol, as well 
as from the experience and observation of the most 
enlightened men in our profession. No physician, 
who has kept pace with the advance of medical 
science in the past few years, would now dare to risk 
the life of his patient, or to retard his cure, by giving 
him alcohol freely in any serious illness, If adminis- 
tered at all, it would be in very small doses, and with 
an exceeding close observation of its effects, If I had 
you in my library, I could refer you to the recorded | 


testimony in medical journals, treatises and text- | 
books of the most distinguished and trustworty mem- | 
bers of the profession in this country and Europe, on 

the subject of the use of alcohol in disease; and with 

scarcely an exception, it is unfavorable. Where its 
use is now sanctioned at all, it is under the strictest | 
limitations, and with the greatest injunctions of 
caution. Prof. Loomis, of New York city, who does | 
not entirely exclude alcohol in his treatment of | 
typhoid fever, says, that in this disease the experi- | 


euce of very few physicians is such as to enable them | 
to determine from the patient’s appearance when the 
administration of stimulants should be commenced, 


and that where there is reasonable doubt as to the | 


ALL 


} doing its work. 
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propriety of giving or withholding, it is better to 
withhold them. He admits a possible value, but 
admonishes the physician when prescribing alcohol 
to his patient in this disease to see him at least every 
two hours, and to watch the effect with the greatest 
care. Dr. Hunt, while approving this extremely 
guarded use, says, that many excellent practitioners 
rely wholly on ammonia, ethers and foods in such 
cases.” 

“The evidence against my client continues to accu- 
mulate,” said the judge, with something like a grim 
smile on his face. “ Anything more, Dr. Gilbert?” 

“The testimony, if all were taken,” replied the 
doctor, “ would require this court to remain in session 
for weeks, and if printed, would fill many volumes. 
There are a few things more which I would like to 
say, if you have patience to hear them. The prisoner 
at the bar, your honor, is an exceedingly dangerous 
fellow; and it may be well to permit those who know 
him best, and who understand his hidden and subtle 
ways, and the evils that are wrought by his han is, to 
offer still further evidence against him. Richardson 
says of alcohol, that it dries the liver, the stomach 
and the lungs; and even steals moisture from the 
corpuscles of the blood; and more than any other 
article in common use, initiates degeneration of im- 
portant organs. A claim has been made for alcohol 
that it fattens the body, if that be a desirable result. 
Many beer-drinkers certainly do become fat; but as 
i substance which contains no fatty material cannot 
produce fat, investigation may naturally seek for a 
reason in the pathological efiects of alcohol. It is 
found that the fattened invariably 


diminishes in physical activity, and in the power of 


individual so 


endurance in proportion to his increase of weight; 
and this is held to be due to a degenerative change 
in the more actively vital materials of the body, and 
the slow accumulation of uneliminated carbonacious 
material, It is really disease and not health; the 
product of a degenerative and not a normal process. 
If alcohol can serve the human body no better than 
this, the body might well dispense with its service. 
“As a digester, alcohol has a wide reputation. 
Men take it before a meal to prepare the stomach for 
its work, and with and after a meal to assist it in 
Now, what has the medical profes- 
sion to say on this subject; and what is the result of 
careful test, analysis and observation? One authority 
declares that alcohol, when added to the digestive 
fluid, ‘produces a white precipitate, which suspe nds 
digestion ;? and Richardson declares that of all the 
systems of organs that suffer from the use of alcohol, 
two, viz: the digestive and the nervous, are effected 
most determinately. The stomach, he remarks, being 
unable, because of the presence of alcohol, to produce, 
in proper quantity, the natural digestive fluid, and 
also unable to abserb the food which, in consequence, 
is but imperfectly digested, becomes affected with 


| anxiety and irritation, or oppressed with nausea, or 


with a sense of distension, or with a loathing for 
fuod, or an unnatural craving for drink. This self- 
inflicted disease, as it becomes confirmed, is called 
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° . . “he » | 
dyspepsia ; and the sufferer, instead of giving up his | 
wine, or spirits, takes pills, or pours into his poor | 


abused stomach floods of effervescing and mineral 
waters; does, in fact, a hundred foolish things by 
which he is made worse. Between his drinking and 


his medicine, he increases his indigestion, until it | 


takes on a chronic form, and all enjoyment of life is 
over.’ 
“One might infer from all this,” 


’ 


the judge here 


remarked, “that our prisoner at the bar is responsi- 


ble for all the ills that flesh is heir to.” 

“His responsibility,” 
far wider, range than most people imagine. The 
consumption of spirits, wine, ale and beer reaches, 
annually, in this country, the enormous amount of 


over three hundred millions of gallons. Is it possi- 


ble for the people to consume this vast quantity of a 
beverage containing from two or three to over sixty | 


per cent. of a substance which, in the words of Dr 
Hunt, is ‘beyond dispute, fraught with the most 
prevalent and direful results to the physical struct- 
ure, without a serious impairment of the public 


health in the reduction of vital power, and in fune- 


tional derangements, which lay the foundations of 


diseases which too often bafile the physician’s skill? 
I say nothing of the ills that afflict our social life, 
which are more terrible, even, than the ills from 
which our bodies suffer. One medical writer says of 
alcohol : 
it, is the 
‘Practical medicine tells us that three-quarters of all 


‘It helps time to produce the effects of age; 


genius of degeneration.’ Another says: 


diseases in adults who drink at all are caused there- 
by, 
for impairment of functions and the initiation and 


and farther, that, ‘the capacity of the alcohols 


promotion of organic lesion in vital parts, is unsur- 
passed by any record in the whole range of medicine ; 
these fucts being so fully granted by the profession as 


to be no longer debatable. 
If what I have stated be not 
sufficient to convict the accused, it would be a waste 
of time to bring other allegations against him.” 
Judge Arbuckle’s fine face lighted up as he grasped 
the hand of Dr. Gilbert, and said: “I must declare 


But why continue t 


accumulate evidence? 


the evidence to be complete; and eonfess, at the same | 


time, that I have been too much prejudiced against 
temperance reformers, us a class, to give this subject 
the careful and honest investigation it should long 
ago have received at my hands. We cling to old 
prejudices sometimes with an unreasoning tenacity, 
you know. But is the statement just made by you 
taken from official returns ?—the one in regard to the 
enormous consumption of intoxicating drinks in this 
country ?” 


“Tt is from Dr. Hargreaves’ important work, ‘Our | 


Wasted Resources,” which ought to be carefully 
studied by every intelligent man who feels an interest 
in the welfare of his country, and in the well-being 
of the people. The statements given are, of course, 
authentic. And let me refer you, also, to the ex- 
haustive report on ‘Alcohol as a Food and Medi- 
cine,’ made to the recent Medical Congress, by Dr; 
Ezra W. Hunt, which has been published in a volume 
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replied the doctor, “has a | 





! 


of nearly a hundred and fifty pages; and to Dr, 
Richardson's able lectures on alcohol. These works 
| are candid, honest and thorongh, and offer abundant 
| means for an examination of this great subject, on 
‘the right treatment and adjustment of which hang 
I shall feel that a 


cause which my judgment approves, and in which 


such vast results of good or evil. 


| my feelings are deeply interested, has gained a large 
accession of strength, if you, Judge Arbuckle, should, 
from conviction and principle, range yourself upon 
That cause is known as Total 


the side of its friends 
Abstinence.” 

The light which had come breaking into Judge 
Arbuckle’s face, as he grasped the doctor’s hand, 
faded out slowly, a sober, thoughtful, indeterminate 
expression coming in itastead. “ Total abstinence !” 
Iver since he could remember, these two words had 
been, in his mind, the synonym for ignorant and 
meddlesome fanaticism; and he had felt something 
like contempt for men who could let the glass of 
He must be a 


unsocial, w 


generous wine pass them untasted, 


poor milk sop, Or. ct id, mean and 10 


could do this, he thought. In standing consciously 
above this class, in his use of “a beverage fit for the 


gods,”’ the judge had enjoyed a feeling of superiority, 


and a sense of more aflluent manhood, It is no cause 
of wonder, then, that his countenance became exceed- 
ingly grave and thoughtful. Had these men been 
the really wise ones? Had they been of the prud. nt, 
who, foreseeing the evil, hide themselves, while he, 
passing on with the simple, had been punished? | 
saw that a great conflict was going on in his mind; 
and I saw, too, that his wife was watching him with 
an intensity of interest which she made no effort to 
conceal, 

“Total abstinence, « 
“T believe in moderation. 


”) 


ctor! 


The judge shook his 
head, And all you have 
said as to the bad effects of the alcohol contained in 
|wine and spirits, only makes moderation the more 
imperative.” 

The judge had risen to his feet. In doing so, I 


| noticed a slight stiffness of movement. He straight- 


ened himself up rather slowly, placing one hand 


tightly above his right hip, and holding it there for 
a few moments. Then he stepped out and walked 
across the room. There was, at first, a perceptible 
limp in one leg; but it was soon gone. 

Dr. Gilbert smiled as he said: “Getting a little 
stiff, judge?” 
“Yes,” was answered, good humoredly. “ We are 


| 
| 
| 
| none of us as young as we were twenty years ago.” 


“A man ought to be called young at fifty,” replied 
|the doctor. “And neither you nor I have gone far, 
| if at all, beyond that age.” 

“ Fifty-one,” said the judge. 

| “In advance of me lexs than a year, This should 
Every organ and function 
in the body, if there has been no overstrain, nor ex- 
posure to morbific causes, ought to be in their highest 
activity. The filtering and lubricating membranes 
that line and inclose the joints, should be in perfect 
health ; and so should the membranes that sheathe 
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WHAT 
the muscles and nerves, and enfold and line the vital 
organs. It is too soon for age to impair the action, 
or to dry the fluids of any part of the body’s wonder- 
ful mechanism.” 

“T don’t know about that, doctor,” returned the 
judge. “Tam acquainted with a great many men 
who have reached fifty, and there is scarcely one of 
them who is not beginning to show signs of approach- 
ing age.” 

“ What 
temperate 
drinks, I mean ?” 

“No. 


livers, but not given to excess, except, perhaps, in « 


their habits? 


Total 


about Are they strictly 


men? abstinence from alcoholic 


They are, for the most part, good, generous 


few cases,” 
“The effects of 


arsenic, when taken into the stomach moderately, 


Dr. Gilbert smiled as he said: 


have been carefully observed and recorded, and are 
so well known to the physician, that he rarely, if 
ever, mistakes them. Now, if he were called to see 
a patient who had been indulging in the moderate 
use of arsenic, and found all the indications of arsenic 
poison about him, would he not fairly conclude that 
it Was arsenic, and not old age or anything else, that 
The 


friends is in exact parallel with this. 


with 
The effects of 
alcoholic poison have been as carefully noted and 
We 


just what it does in the human body, and how it does 


was working the mischief? case your 


recorded as that produced by arsenic know 
it, and what the indications of its health-destroving 
actions are, And when we see a man who re gularly 
uses alcohol in any of its forms, suflering from the 
troubles which we know alcohol produces, we natu- 
rally assign the cause of his ailments to the poison 
he has taken 
and know, as we do, that alcohol perverts the mem- 


If we find him troubled with sciatica, 


branous coverings of the nerves, and gives rise to 
pressure within the sheath of the nerve, and to pain 
in consequence, we naturally infer that the origin 
If the 
neuralgia is in the face, commencing at some point 


of his trouble lies in the poison of alcohol. 


where a nerve passes through an opening in the bone, 
as near the centre of the chin, or in front of the lower 
part of the ear, or over the eye, and we know that 
alcohol thickens, as I have shown, the sheath of the 
nerve, we do not hesitate to conclude that this thick- 
ening has gone on until the bony openings have be- 
come too small, and congestion and intense suffering 
are the consequence. If one of our moderate-drink- 
ing patients has any of the troublesome forms of in- 
digestion, we refer the cause to the alcohol contained 
in his favorite beverage, for we know that alcohol 
not only retards instead of promoting digestion, but 
If he is afflicted 
with insomnia, we see in this most serious condition 


weakens and diseases the stomach. 


the result of the relaxation of the blood-vessels of the 
brain, caused by the presence of alcohol, and their 
consequent inability to return the blood promptly to 
the heart; or if his sleep be heavy and apoplectic in 
character, we know that this relaxation of the blood- 
vessel is so great as to result in engorgement and 
danger. 
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If there is fatty degeneration of the heart, | 
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or kidneys, or liver, we know that alcohol will do 
this very thing If we find Bright’s disease, we know 
that the action of alcohol is to deteriorate the lining 
membranes of the kidneys, by which they may lose 
their power to retain and rightly dispose of the 
albuminous material out of which the tissues of the 
body are constructed, and let it pass through and be 
drained frem the system, which, in the end, is certain 
death. 
organic disease with which 


I could go on and show how nearly every 
our poor bodies are 
afflicted, may have its origin in the deteriorations or 
obstructions caused by alcohol.” 

“ But, doctor, we have ‘tic,’ and sciatica, and in- 
somnia, and albuminuria, and all the diseases you 
mention, in persons who make no use of wine, or 
beer, or spirits.” 

“T did not 


mean to say that only alcohol causes these maladies. 


“Of course we have,” was replied. 


I was speaking of persons who were habitual drink- 
ers; and the conclusion I wished to press was, that 
is aleohol would produce the diseases from which 
they were suffering, it was but fair to assume that 
ilcohol 
cases of suffering.” 

“There are hereditary tendencies to many dis- 


eases, you know, doctor,” said the judge, speaking 


was the responsible agent in their special 


with the manner of one who was being driven from 
his entrenchments, and with little more than a sug- 
gestion in his voice. 

“The greater reason why we should carefully avoid 
everything that will excite these tendencies,” re- 
turned the doctor. “If there be one substance which, 
above all others, in common use among men, disturbs 
the vital functions, and works unhealthy changes in 
every particular thing in the body which it touches, 
will not that substance be sure to give to all heredi- 
tary susceptibilities to disease a quickening force? 
It cannot be otherwise.” 

The judge returned to his chair; and as he sat 
down, drew his handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiped away the perspiration which had collected on 
his forehead. The expression of his countenance 
was still more thoughtful and serious. 

“Passing from the physical to the mental, said 
Dr. Gilbert, “and we come to the higher and more 
appalling forms of disaster which spring from the 
drinking customs of society. Are you at all familiar 
with these, Judge Arbuckle?” 

“T am aware that many cases of insanity are at- 
tributed to intemperance; and I can easily see that 
confirmed drunkenness must tend to impair the 


mental as well as the bodily powers,” returned the 


judge. 


“1s it not clear,” resumed the doctor, “ that a sub- 
stance which attacks and injures every functional 
structure in the body must seriously affect that deli- 
cate and wonderful piece of mechanism, the brain ? 
The moment you disturb this organ, you disturb the 
mind, You may hurt the hand, or the foot, or 
almost any other organ or member of the body, and 
yet thought may remain clear, and the intellect bal- 
anced; but touch the brain—congest its finer blood- 
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vessels, thicken its delicate membranes and impair 
the quality of the nervous matter they inclose, and a 
new peril begins. Before, it was only the physical 
man that was in danger; now it is the rational and 
the moral man. A deterioration of brain-structure 
has commenced, which, if not arrested, may termi- 
nate in insanity. That it does so terminate we know, 
for of the inmates of our insane asylums, from fifteen 
to twenty per cent. have been reduced to their melan- 
choly condition throngh intemperance. The per- 
centage would be placed much higher, if we included 
all the cases wherein the brain had been so much 
injured by alcohol as to be unable to bear the shock 
of misfortune, bereavement or humiliation, by which 
the reason has been dethroned, 

“Men who are in good health rarely break down 
and lose their reason in consequence of business dis- 


° ° . “ee | 
asters, keen disappointments or domestic afllictions, | 


I do not hesitate to aflirm—and, as a physician, I 
know of what I speak—that no man who regularly 


uses any beverage in which alcohol is present, is, or | 


can be, in perfect health, or in the full and undis- 


turbed possession of his mental faculties. He is, in 
the degree that he uses this substance, sound neither | 


in mind nor body, and is exposed to more imminent 
dangers than men who abstain from its use altogether. 
He cannot endure the same amount of physical or 
mental strain that he might have done if there had 
been no impairment of function or faculty. Now, a 
point that | wish to urge, is this: while we are not 
responsible, as moral beings, for the sins of our 
fathers, there is laid upon us, under the law of trans- 
mission, a sad heritage of diseased tendencies, both of 
body and mind, coming down to us through many 
generations—arrested und modified in one, and in- 
tensified, it may be, in another. As we take this 
legacy, it is only in the form of a latent force. If our 
lives be strictly in the line of natural and spiritual 
Jaws; if we shun excess of every kind, and hold the 
appetite and passions in check, we may keep that 
latent force inactive and harmless. But if, on the 
contrary, we indulge our appetites and passions, and 
disobey the laws of natural and spiritual health, then 
we come into the possession of this evil legacy, and 
into the disorders and sufferings it entails; trans- 
mitting it with an intenser vitality, it may be, to the 
generation that comes after us. Just what this legacy 
of evil tendencies may be in your case or mine, 
neither of us can know until we violate some law of 
natural or spiritual health, impelled thereto, it may 
be, by its hidden motions. Then. it first begins to 
gain power over us. There may be an inherited 
taint of insanity, intemperance or consumption, which 
an orderly life and good health may keep from ever 
showing itself. But let such a health-disturbing ele- 
ment as alcohol get into the body and brain, and who 
may foretell the consequences.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
URING the whole of this time, scarcely a remark 
had been made by any one except the judge and 
Dr. Gilbert; but all were attentive listeners; none 


om so than young Henry Pickering and Amy 
'Granger. My attention had been drawn towards 
them from the first, and the impressiun soon came to 
me that the young man’s attitude towards the ques. 
tion under discussion had not been altogether such 
as the maiden approved. But it was plain now, that 
Dr. Gilbert’s evidence, so clearly stated, had made a 
deep impression on his mind, He turned to Amy, 
as the doctor closed his remarks, and spoke to her 
very earnestly for a few moments, The effect was 
striking. Her face lighted up gradually, until it was 
as if a sunbeam had fallen over it, while her beauti- 
ful eves became almost radiant. 

“For one.” said Mr. Stannard, the first to break 
the silence that followed, turning to Dr. Gilbert as 
he spoke, “I must express my thanks for the clear 
| explanation you have given us of the physical effects 
of alcohol. We, the people, need instruction on this 
subject, It is because of our lack of reliable informa- 
tion here, that so many go on impairing health, and 
laying the foundation of incurable diseases. If this 





| were all; if the use of a substance so destructive to 
the body did not lead, as you have just intimated, to 
other and more appalling disasters, Among these, 
you have referred to insanity. Ah! if there were 
| nothing else, this would be bad enough. But among 
the evils that it inflicts on our race, insanity, I had 
almost said, is among the lightest. Of its agency in 
making criminals, Judge Arbuckle is, perhaps, as 


| well informed as any one present,” 

The judge, who had been sitting with his eyes bent 
to the Hoor, almost started at the mention of his 
name, his absence of thought had been so great. 

“What were you saying?” he asked, glancing 
towards Mr. Stannard 

“ Only that you were probably better informed than 
| any one present as to the direct agency of alcohol in 
making criminals,” 

“There is no gainsaying the fact,” replied the 
judge, with much gravity of manner, “that a very 
| large number of the crimes for which men are tried 
}and punished, have their origin, or secondary ex- 
citing cause in liquor-drinking.” 

“Statistics,” remarked Mr. Granger, “tell a sad 
story as to the crime, destitution, suffering and pau- 
perism which spring from this one source. The 


| 


| figures are indeed startling. I have looked at the 
| hundreds of poor, wretched creatures who gathered 
nightly at our meeting on Broad Street, and read in 
| their faces the sad story of their fall and degradation ; 
my thought has gone to the homes made desolate; to 
the broken-hearted wives and mothers; to the abused 
'and neglected children, that must be counted in as a 
part of the ruin involved in what I saw before me. 
At a single glance, | have taken in as many as from 
three to tive hundred of these wretched beings, with 
faces and forms so marred and disfigured that it made 
my heart ache to look at them; and for every indi- 
vidual | saw before me, somewhere, away out of sight 
and observation, were from one to half a seore of 
wronged and suffering ones, who, but for the debase- 





ment of these men, might have been living in comfort 
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and happiness, This is the thought that intensifies 
our pity and stirs our compassion when we look at 
even a single one of these wrecks of humanity. 

tut when we begin to aggregate these human 
disasters, the result becomes appalling. We take an 
jsolated home. It is the dwelling-place of sweet con 
tent. But the demon of drink comes in, and beauty 
fades, and peace retires, and sorrow, and pain, and 
unutterable woe take up their abode in the desolate 
habitation; or it is thrown down and utterly de- 
stroved. How sad we grow over a single case like 
this, when it comes clearly before us. What, then, is 
the fearful aggregate? Statistics place the great 
army of drunkards in this country at six hundred 
thousand ! Do we 
place the average too great when we say, that, for 


It may be more, it may be less. 


every one of these, five persons are hurt in some 
way—fathers, mothers, wives, children, sisters, bro- 
thers or dep nde ntk ? Three millions of persons in- 
volved in the debasement and ruin of these six 
hundred thousand! What an awful aggregate, when 
we comprehend just what this debasement and ruin 
means and involves! Then statistics tell us that, 
from two to three hundred thousand children ar: 
yearly deserted, or orphaned, and sent to poot-houses, 
or bequeathed to private and public charities, in con 
sequence of intemperance ; to say nothing of the 
little ones who perish from neglect and cruelty. Of 
the crimes committed, our newspapers and our police, 
our courts and prison records make perpetual adver- 
tisement, until the awful facts become so familiar 
that the public grow hardened and almost indiffer- 
ent. In a single year, in the State of New York, 
according to one of the reports of the Prison Associa- 
tion, not less than from sixty to seventy thousand 
persons, men, women and children, were committed 
to the jails of that commonwealth, and seven-« ighths 
of these commitments, according to the estimates of 
the prison-keepers, were due either directly or indi- 
rectly to the use of intoxicating liquors. The esti- 
mates of leading temperance writers as to the number 
of men and women who are yearly sent to prison in 
consequence of using strong drink, give the figures 
at one hundred thousand; but taking the returns of 
New York as a basis of calculation, and they swell to 
more startling numbers. 

“The mortality of drunkenness is another aspect 
of the case fearful to contemplate. Sixty thousand 
are said to die annually in this country from the 
direct effects of inebriety ; and where epide mics 
attack a community, the intemperate, and those who 
use alcoholic drinks regularly, are the first to yield 
to their malign influences. A remarkable instance 
of this is given in a letter written to the Boston 
Medical Journal, in 1853, by Dr. Carnwright, of New 
Orleans. The yellow fever, he said, came down like 
astorm on the devoted city, sweeping off five thou- 
sand intemperate men, before, so far as he was able 
to get the facts, a single sober man was touched by 
the epidemic. A Liverpool coroner made public 
declaration, that gin caused him to hold annually a 
thousand more inquests than would otherwise have 
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been the case; and he said, farther, that he had seen, 


since holding the office of coroner, so many murders 
by poison, by drowning, by hanging and by cutting 
the throat, in consequence of drinking ardent spirits, 
that he was astonished that the legislature did not 
interfere to stop the sale of intoxicating liquor. It 
was his belief, that from ten to fifteen thousand per- 
sons died annually in that metropolis from the effects 
of gin-drinking 

“Looking beyond the questions of health, mor- 
tality and personal suffering involved in the use of 
intoxicants, the loss of the whole people in material 
prosperity is something startling. If, as has been 
established over and over again by the testimony of 
judges, grand juries and prison-keepers, from sixty 
to eighty per cent. of the heavy cost of maintaining 
courts, prisons and almshouses, is due to the crime 
and pauperism engendered by drinking, we have in 
this item alone a vast drain upon the productive 
What this drain is may be 

In Ulster County, New 


industry of the country. 
seen from a single fact 
York, a committee was appointed to ascertain, from 
reliable sources, the percentage on every dollar of 
tax paid to the county which was required for the 
support of her paupers, and the prosecution and 
maintainance of her criminals; and, after careful ex- 
amination, it was announced, that on every dollar of 
tax paid, sixty-three cents was the penalty exacted 
from the people for permitting the liquor traffic to be 
carried on in that county. But this is only a single 
item. The loss in productive labor suffered through 
the voluntary or enforced idleness of six or seven 
hundred thousand drunken men, paupers and crimi- 
nals, to say nothing of the reduced power of work and 
production that inevitably attends moderate drink- 
ing, as it is called, adds an additional drawback to 
the ge neral prosperity. There is yet another view of 
this case. Hundreds of thousands of bushels of grain, 
instead of going to feed the people, are annually used 
for the production of beverages which injure the 
health of all who drink them, and create an army of 
paupers and criminals. The amount paid for these 
beverages by those who drink them, is from eight 
hundred to a thousand millions of dollars every year, 
or more than the value of all the flour, cotton goods, 
boots and shoes, woolen goods, clothing, books and 
newspapers produced in the whole country. \ 
gove rnment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, can hardly be called, in all things, a wise 


government, so long as it fosters and protects, by 


legal enactment, and draws a part of its revenue, 


from a traffic like this, which offers no good to the 
people, but mars their industry, corrupts their poli- 
tics, and sows crime, pauperism, disease and death 
broadcast over the land. Is it not time that the 
citizens of this great nation called a halt; and time 
that every man who holds in regard the well-being 
of his neighbor, and the happiness and safety of his 
children, should come out from among the friends of 
so monstrous an eyil, and set himself resolutely to 
the work of its repression ?” 

“The work of repression is a very slow and halting 
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work,” came in the clear, calm voice of awoman,| “Oh! I see,” he returned, with a slight betrayal of 
and I turned towards Mrs. K , who had been | amused incredulity in his yoice. “Prayer and faith 
silent up to this time. Judge Arbuckle, who had | are used as a kind of exorciam by which the devil of 


been listening with a grave, judicial attention to Mr. | drink is cast out.” 
“Tf you choose to pat it in that form, judge,” the 


lady answered, with a smile still lingering on her 





Granger, almost started at the sound of her voice, | 
and looked at her with a lifting of his eyebrows, and 
awakened surprise on his countenance. “Its pro- | gentle lips. 

gress, if there be really any progress at all, except in| “And you really believe, madam, that prayer will 
one or two exceptional States,” she went on, ““is so | make a drunken man sober 
slow as to be utterly disheartening. I depreciate; “No, I do not believe anything of the kind.” 


none of the efforts which are being made to restrict; “ What then?” asked the judge. 
believe that God will do it in answer to 


9” 
D 


the traffic and warn the people against the useofa; “I 
substance which yields no single benefit, but curses | prayers 
with unutterable woes every one on whom its blight; “In answer to your prayer ?” 

“Tf,” asked Mrs. K , “there lived in my neigh- 
borhood a man who had become miserably drunken; 
who wasted his earnings in liquor, and neglected and 
abused his wife and children ; and I, pitying his state, 
and earnestly desiring to save him, should go to the 
Lord and present his case, and pray that His Holy 
Spirit might strike conviction to his soul, and give 
him not only to see the dreadful sin he was commit- 
ting, but lead him to repentance; and suppose that, 
after I] had so presented him to the Lord, for a single 
time, or for many times, he should repent, and turn 
and be gathered into the fold of 


” 


falls—they all have their measure of good—but, 
while we wait for the agencies of repression, thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands are perishing around us. 
Shal! we stand off and see these wretched men and 
women so perish while we seek to influence legisla- 
tion, and wait for a new public sentiment that shall 
lessen the evil in some far-off time to come? Shall 
a man, whom an effort on my part might save, die at 
my door, and I be guiltless ?” 

“There are many agencies of reform and means of 
rescue in active operation, as you are well aware, 
Mrs. K——,” said Mr. Stannard. “Our inebriate | from his evil course, 
Christ, what would you say 


asylums and reformatory homes are saving a large 
“Have you ever known such a case?” asked the 


number c* men.” 
“For every man that is so saved, I thank God, | judge. 

and bless the agency that saved him,” was answered. “Yes; and not only one, but many, each, of course, 

“But what impression can less than a score of such | with its peculiar aspects and incidents, but all quite 

as remarkable as the one I have given.” 

“There is something more in this than appears on 
the surface,” remarked the judge. “I do not believe 
that God was waiting for your prayers before He 
would lead the man of whom you speak to repentance 

'and reformation of life. What is your view of the 


institutions, scattered here and there over the land, 
excellent as they are, make upon the six hundred 
thousand drunkards Mr. Granger has just told us 
about? Are these to be left to perish, while we are 
trying to establish more asylums for their treatment 
and cure? There must be quicker, readier and less 
costly means for more than four out of five of these | case?” 
six hundred thousand, or they are lost forever.” | “I know,” replied Mrs. K——, “that all things 
“You, and the noble women who are at work with | are promised to those who pray, believing; and | 
you in the cause of reform and restoration, are giving | know that, after I had prayed, in the case I have 
us, I trust, a solution of this great problem.” instanced, and in many other such cases, God has 
“ God is giving the solution,” replied Mrs. K——, | brought conviction and repentance. Just how it was 
in a low, subdued voice. “In our blindness we went | all done, I do not pretend to know. I am not so 
Him, and He showed us the way. We called | much interested in the philosophy of this salvation 
upon Him in our weakness and our despair, and He | as in the glorious fact. And I am not alone, Judge 
Arbuckle, in my experiences, Hundreds of pious 
women in this city, and thousands more all over the 


heard and answered us.” 

Mrs. K—— spoke with a confidence of manner | 
that brought a look of wonder to the face of Judge land, are saving poor drunkards by scores and hun- 
Arbuckle, and caused him to lean a little forward in | dreds through the power of faith and prayer. If you 
| could be with us in our daily meetings, and see the 
“You men may continue to fight this foe of intem- | men whom we are rescuing, and hear them speak of 
perance with carnal aids to warfare, if you will, but | the power of Divine grace in setting them free from 
we have found in the Sword of the Spirit the most | the slavery of appetite, your heart would be so stirred 
effective weapon that we can use against him,” Mrs, within you that you would accept the fact of the 
K—— continued, a soft smile just touching her lips, | value of prayer, and leave the philosophy to be dis- 
to show that she did not mean any discourtesy by | cussed and settled hereafter.” 

“If you can lead a man to pray for himself, and 
he then gain, through prayer and intercession, the 


his chair. 


her form of speech. 
“What do you mean by the Sword of the Spirit, | 
madam?” asked the judge, as he leaned towards Mrs, | power to resist and control his appetite, I can see a 
K , and looked at her still curiously, clear relation between cause and effect,” said the 
“Prayer and faith,” she replied, judge. ‘He comes yoluntarily into a new attitude 
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towards the Lord, who can now give him grace and 
strength, because he is ready to receive it. But how 
the prayer in which he has no part can have any 
avail, passes my comprehension.” 

“We who are in the midst of this great Gospel 
temperance work are so crowded with surprising 
instances of the effect of our prayers for others—even 
for men and women whom we have not seen, whose 
names often we do not know, nor sometimes their 
places of abode—that doubt is no longer possible,” 
Mrs. K 
afternoon prayer and experience meetings, we make 


replied. “And when, at onr daily 
requests of ¢ rod for those who ask for our intercession 
in their behalf, we do it in full confidence that we 
shall be heard and answered, though nothing of the 
result should, in many cases, ever come to our know- 
ledge.” 

The deep calmness of a settled conviction was seen 
in the countenance of Mrs K — as she spoke. 

“We know so little of the spiritual world that lies 
in and around us,” said Mr, Stannard, at this point 
of the conversation, “and of the Jaws which govern 
therein, that we must not be surprised if some of its 
phenomena are found difficult of explanation. We 
cannot, knowing as we do that God is infinite and 
essential love, and that His compassion is so great 
that our compassion in its tenderest movements bears 
no ratio to it whatever, believe that He withholds 
His saving power from any sin-sick and perishing 
soul until we ask Him to be gracious. But rather 
that, in our prayers for and thought of the individual 
for whom we pray, spiritual forces or influences, 
whose action is above the region of our knowledge, 
are set in motion, as the atmospheres are set in mo- 
tion by the concussions we call sound, and so thought 
and feeling be stirred and acted upon, and he for 
whom we pray be lead to turn to the Lord, whose 
ears are always open to His children’s cry for help, 


and whose hands are always stretched out to save ” 


Be that as it may,” remarked Mrs. K ‘Il am 
not wise enough to say whether Mr. Stannard’s view 
be right or wrong; but this I know, wonderful results 
follow the prayers we offer to God, and men whom 
we are asked to pray for to-day—drunken, debased 
and evil men; husbands, sons, brothers, for whom 
our prayers are asked by wives, mothers and sisters— 
often, within a day or a week, present themselves at 
our meetings, or at other places where Gospel meet- 
ings are held, and sign the pledge, and give their 
hearts to Christ. And so long as we women see these 
results, we should continue to pray mightily to God.” 

A few moments of thoughtful silence, and then 
: “I know 


all about what you are doing in this city, and the 


Mr. Stannard said, addressing Mrs. K 


great success of your work ; and I see in the organiza- | 
tion of a kindred work in every city, town and neigh- | 
borhood all over our country, the largest and most | 
effective agency of temperance reform ever known in | 
our liquor-cursed land. My only fear is, that you | 
may depend so completely on prayer, and faith, and 
Divine grace, in the work of saving drunkards, that | 
you will fail to use the natural means of reform and | 


restoration that are as essential to permanent cure as 
the others.” 

“ A woman’s instincts are swift and true, Mr. Stan- 
nard,” was the reply. “We know that a man, with 
hunger gnawing at his stomach, is in a poor condi- 
tion for effective praying ; that if he be homeless and 
idle, he is especially exposed to temptation, and the 
feeble spiritual life he may have found will be almost 
We know 
that health must come back to the body, and its 
orderly life be restored, if we would keep down the 


sure of extinguishment in its foul breath. 


old craving desire, and give to spiritual forces an 


unobstructed sphere of action While we believe in 
prayer, and the grace of God, and a change of heart, 
we believe also in the saving power of natural and 
The man to be 
truly saved must be saved within and without. But, 


hysical health, and order as well. 
pry 


with God’s grace in his heart, he will find the work 
of keeping his outer life in order a far easier task 
than if he tried to do it in his own strength. And 
herein it is that our work is meeting with such large 
success. We point the poor, exhausted inebriate, 
who comes to us in his rags and defilements, to Him 
who is able to save, and urge him to cast himself 
upon His love and mercy. To make new resolves 
and new pledges; but with this difference from the 
old resolves and pledges, that now prayer is added to 
the new resolutions, and spiritual strength asked 
humbly and trustingly from God. We take him to 
the church-door, and invite him to enter and cast in 
his lot with religious people; helping him to form a 
new external, as well as a new internal life. He is 
thus removed from old, debasing associations, and 
brought into fellowship with pious people, who take 
him by the hand, and, if he have any ability for 
Christian work, find him something to do in the 
Sunday-school, in the prayer-meetings, in the tem- 
perance work of his neighborhood, or in anything 
else that is good and useful.” 

“And this is what you mean by Gospel temper- 
ance,” said Judge Arbuckle, his fine face lighting up 
beautifully. 

“It is one of its phases,” answered Mrs. K 

“ And the best and most promising phase, I’!] war- 
rant you,” returned the judge, with rising enthusi- 
asm. “Why this is church work! I’m a good 
churchman, you see, madam; and believe, with our 
excellent bishop, that all saving reforms should 
originate in, and be fostered and carried on by, the 
church.” 

“What if the church, in its organized form, neg- 
lects, or wholly ignores temperance work—even 
Shall we 


wait for the church, and let the poor drunkard perish 


9 


Gospel temperance work—what then? 


because she neglects her duty 


“God forbid!’ responded the judge. “There is 
no monopoly in the work of lifting up fallen hu- 
manity.” 


“Nor in soul-saving,” said Mr. Stannard. “ But 


| this drift which the subject has taken, brings us face 


to face with the church and its great responsibilities 
It has something more to do than the provision of a 
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Sunday service for the people. The preaching of the 
Gospel is one thing, and the doing of Gospel work 
another. The building of stately church edifices, 
with costly finish and exquisite ornamentation, into 
which so much of the pecuniary means of a congrega- 
tion are absorbed, as to leave it too often with a sense 
of poverty and an excuse for drawing the purse- 
strings more closely, when suffering or destitute 
humanity stretches forth its pleading hands, may be 
all well enough ; but worship in a less expensive and 
ostentatious building, and a more Christ-like concern 
for the sick and perishing souls that lie helpless, it 
may be, within the sound of its choir and organ, 
would, I think, be far better and more acceptable to 
God.” 

“You do not approve, then, of the splendid 
churches and grand cathedrals which, in all Chris- 
tian countries, have been erected to the honor of 
God and dedicated to His worship?” 
Arbuckle. 

“Not if they are built and maintained at the cost 
of human souls.” 

“T am not sure that I reach your meaning, Mr. 


said Judge 


Stannard.” 

“Let me give an illustration. We will take the 
case of a congregation which has built for itself a 
splendid marble or brown-stone church at a cost of 
one, or two, or three hundred thousand dollars, into 
which the people come twice every Sunday to hear 
the service and preaching, and once or twice a week 
for evening prayers or a lecture. This elegant struc- 
ture is an ornament to the neighborhood, and the 
people who have built it feel proud of their fine 
edifice, and not a few of them contrast it, a little 
depreciatively, it may be, with the achievements of 
certain sister churches in the same line, and take 
credit to themselves for having thrown these just a 
trifle into shadow. Now, as to the spiritual value of 
all this—and no good is gained in any church work 
unless it be a spiritual good—there may be serious 
doubts. Has the creation of a grand temple for the 
worship of God wrought in the minds of those by 
whom it was erected that state of receptive humility 
which is the dwelling-place of Him who says, ‘I am 
meek and lowly of heart?’ 
teachable, more self-denying, more self-forgetting, 
more given to good works than before? What if, 
like a wise corporation, one of these congregations 
had invested in their land, building and required 
church machinery, just one-half of the sum they had 
in possession, and reserved the other half for work- 
ing capital ? Don’t you see how differently the case 
would stand? Here is a church that cost two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Now, if it had cost but one 
hundred thousand; and a building just as large and 
just as comfortable could have been erected for that 
sum—all the excess is but imposing display and 
ornamentation—that congregation could have estab- 
lished and maintained, with the other one hundred 
thousand dollars, a reformatory home for inebriates, 


like the Franklin Home of our city, and been the 


Are they humble, more | 
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means of saving from fifty to a hundred fallen men 
’ | 


every year. 






Or, it could have placed in the hands 
of its pious women, who, like Mrs. K—— and her 
sister workers in this Gospel temperance movement, 
which has already wrought such marvelous results, 
the money required to give healthy food, and sightly 
clothing, and safer and better surroundings to the 
poor, nerveless, appetite-cursed men they are seeking 
tosave. I instance but these; there are many other 
ways in which the reserved working capital of this 
church might be used for the good of souls. Think! 
How would it be if our blessed Lord were to stand 


Would 


they hear from His lips, as His eyes took in the rich- 


some day in the midst of that congregation ? 


ness and grandeur of the temple they had built to 
His honor, and then, penetrating its stately walls, 
went searching among the poor, desolate homes, and 
wretched hovels, and dens of vice and crime that 
lay in the very shadow of its beauty, and saw His 
lost sheep perishing there, with none to pity or to 
succor—would they hear from His lips the words, 
‘Well done?’ I fear not.”’ 

“You have struck the key-note of the great ques- 
tion that lies at our duor to-day,” said Mrs. K— 
speaking with a rising earnestness of manner. “ Are 
the churches, established for the salvation of souls, to 
remain content with one or two Sunday services, and 
a week-night prayer-meeting or lecture, maintained, 
in many cases, at an expense of from five to fifty 
thousand dollars a year? Can you find in any mere 


secular calling so large an investment with such 


meagre returns? The theory seems to be that the 
work of the church, as a body of Christian men and 
women, is limited to Sunday, and may be intermitted 
for six days.” 

“Let us be careful that we are not unjust,” Mr 
Stannard replied. “I stated my case strongly, in 
order to illustrate my views, Many of our churches 
are active in good works, and are doing much for 
the spiritually destitute. They have their mission 
schools, and visiting committees, and laborers among 
the poor; but with most of them their usefulness is 
restricted for lack of means. It takes so much to 
maintain Sunday worship that but little is left for 
anything else.” 

“To seek and to save that which was lost. It was 
for this that Christ came.” Mis. K spoke ina 
low, earnest voice. Ah! if our churches all over 
the land would give themselves to this seeking and 
of those who have fallen so low 


Would 


go out into the wilderness, like the Good Shepherd, 


saving of the lost 
that, to common eyes, their case is hopeless, 


seeking for and bringing back the lost sheep. These 
six hundred thousand drunkards, of whom over a 
thousand die every week ; what hope for them if the 
church comes not to their rescue?—for the church 
alone can lead them to the sure refuge of Christ. 
The world knows Him not. Only in a few cases is 
a human hand strong enough to save. If the larger 
number be not led to take hold upon Christ, they 
must perish in their sin and degradation, Think 
what joy there would be in Heaven, if all the 
churches in the land, singly, or in union with near 
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sister churches, were to establish Gospel temperance let me be careful not to depreciate my brother’s 

meetings, and draw into them these six hundred methods, of the scope and value of which I may know 

thousand men and women—or as many of them as | or less than I imagine. 

felt their slavery and wretchedness and wished to | ‘Thank you, Mr. Granger!” came with a hearty 
prams from the lips of Mrs. K , who had 
| 


escape therefrom. The very thought makes my heart 
turned back into the parlor, from which she was 


stir within me.” 

The evening had worn away, the hours passing | passing when our host began his remarks. “ You 
with little heed from any of us, until it was time to| have said the right thing in the right way. The 
separate. The judge had risen to his feet, and Mrs. | temptation to magnify our own particular work, be- 
Arbuckle and Mrs. K—— were moving from the | cause its fruit is so near our hands, is very great. 
parlor in order tomake ready for going away, when | But, apart from this; are not some ways of doing a 
Mr. Granger, who had been silent for most of the | thing better than other ways? In the work of salva- 
time, said, im a voice that at once gave him an atten- | tion, is not a Divine Hand more certain to save than 


tive audience: “I would like, before we part, to say | a human hand ?” 


one or two things that have come crowding into my I saw a light break suddenly from within into Mr. 
mind this evening. All good work is from the Lord. | Granger's face. 

Every effort, of whatever kind, perfect or imperfect,| “If we can lead the man, in whom inebriation has 
which has for its end the saving of men from evils | almost, if not entirely, destroyed the will-power, to 
and disorders, has in it a heavenly power and the} Him who is able to cure him of all diseases, if he 
approval of God; and we must, therefore, be careful | will accept the means of cure,” continued Mrs. K . 


that, while we magnify the means of salvation, which | “may we not hope to do more and better for him in 
to us seem most effective, we do not depreciate or | this than in any other way ?” 

plied 
different fields, and with methods different from our | Mr. Granger. “ When all other means fail, this may 
for God’s strength, if we take it and 


throw hindrances in the way of those who labor in “Yes, yes, I believe it, and I know it,” 


own. This work of saving the people from the curse | be held as sure; 
of drink, in which we are all so deeply interested, | rest upon it, never fails.” 
has many aspects, because men differ not only in ‘But, after all,” spoke out Judge Arbuckle, “is 
personal character and temperament, but in their | not the work of warning and prevention better than 
external conditions and the ways of thinking and | the work of cure? Of all that I have heard this 
habits of life, which grow out of these conditions. | evening, and much of it has been deeply interesting, 
The influences that will powerfully affect one, may | nothing has impressed me like the evidence beeaitid 
Dr. Gilbert against alcohol. It may be only im- 


have little weight with another. Our panacea, in | b 
which we have such an abounding faith, may fail in | agination,” and he smiled a littl 
recognized in my sensations more 


» dubiously as he 


many cases where another remedy would work a/| said it; “but I’ve 
cure; while cases of failure under a diverse treatment | than half a dozen symptoms of its deleterious effects 
from ours may find a quick restoration on coming | since he described its action on the tissues, nerves 


into our hands. Let us, then, be watchful over our- | and organs of the body.” He stretched his arms up- 


selves in this matter, and be readier to give a ‘God | wards, then drew them down again slowly, pressed 
speed’ to methods different, and, it may be, less effi- | one hand against his forehead, and then held it 
cient than our own, than to depreciate them by com- | against his right side. 


parison, or hurt their influences by direct condemna- “The fact is,” going on, after a few moments of 


tion. Whatever tends, in even the smallest degree, | reflective silence, “I have an unpleasant impression 
to abate this curse, must be recognized as good work | that I’m not quite as sound as I thought myself. 
laws, or binding | This torpidity of liver is something, I’m afraid, more 
the | serious than I had supposed. And my head,” giving 
There’s 


It may be through restrictive 
pledges, or social organization, or appeals to 
people by the press and the platform, or the opening | it a shake, “isn’t as clear as it ought to be. 
of cheap coffee-rooms. It may be in Christian work | often a heavy, confused feeling about it which I don’t 
and prayer, and direct spiritual help from God | like.” As he stepped out to move across the room, 
through these appointed means, in which I have the| I saw him limp. “One of my knee-catchers again.” 
strongest faith. It may be in the establishment of | The judge made a slight grimace. 

inebriate asylums and reformatory homes, where,| “A diminished supply of sinovial fluid,” remarked 
while seeking to cure by medical, sanitary, moral Dr. Gilbert. 

and religious means, the pathology of drunkenness is| “One of the effects of old age, 
carefully studied, and the skill and wisdom of the ‘ Anticipated, most likely, by the alcohol in your 
medical profession brought to the examination and | wine and brandy,” returned the doctor. “ You know 
cure of one of the most fearful diseases which man, | that, of all substances taken into the body, none 
by self-indulgence, has brought upon himself; in- | absorbs water like alcohol, and that its first action 
volving in disorder, as it does, his physical, moral | on the membranes is to rob them of as much of this 
and spiritual nature. Tolerance of views and har- | fluid as it has the power to appropriate. That more 
mony of action are what we need in this work. If I | or less torpor and stiffness of the joints and limbs 
think my methods are best, let me pursue them with | should come in consequence of the continued use of 


all zeal and confidence, doing what good I can; only this substance is not at all surprising; nor that the 


” said the judge. 
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liver, heart and brain, and some of the more import- 
ant nerve centres, should suffer from disturbances 
growing out of unhealthy structural changes.” 

“Not at all—not at all,” answered the judge. 
“The thing stands to reason. What I wish to say, 
is, that as prevention is better than cure, how more 
effectually can the cause of temperance be served, 





than by the most thorough dissemination of the truth 
in regard to the action of alcoholic drinks in deterio- 
rating the body and laying the foundation for painful 
and too often fatal diseases? Why, sir, do you think | 
that, if 1 had known as much about this matter when | 
I was twenty-one years of age, as I do now, that | 
would have joined the great army of moderate | 
drinkers? No, sir! It was because I believed, with 
thousands of others, that these enticing beverages 
were good and healthful, when not taken in excess, 
that I used them 
peril. 


Now I see that there is a double | 
That, besides the risk of becoming their 
slave, he who uses them is surely laying the founda- | 
tion for troublesome, painful, and, often, fatal dis- | 
eases,” 

‘It is in consequence of the physical deteriora- 
tions wrought by alcohol in the stomach and brain,” 
said the doctor, “that appetite increases, and the | 
will so often loses power over it. For this reason, no 
one is safe who drinks at all; for a double disease— 
moral as well as physical—is almost sure to be the | 
result ; and this is the hardest to cure of all diseases.” 

“And yet the easiest,” spoke out Mrs K " 
her clear, sweet voice, “if one will only come to the 
Great Physician, and be healed by the touch of His 
hand.” 

The judge let his gaze rest, for a moment or two, | 
on the speaker’s calm face and slightly upturned 
eyes, and then, as he withdrew them, said, gravely : 
“Prevention is best, my friends. 


in 


Don’t forget the 


boys and the young men, while you are trying to 
save the unhappy fallen. 
of true 
of time, eflort and money to keep ten from falling | 


Conservation is in the line 
order. And, remember, that it will cost less 
than to lift up and restore one who is down. Don’t 
forget to provide safeguards for the ninety-and-nine, | 
while you are going after the one lost sheep.” 
“T think,” said Dr. Gilbert, as he laid his hand 
upor Judge Arbuckle’s arm, “that we may count | 
you as upon our side of this great question.” 
“I should not wonder if it were so,” replied the | 
judge, “for I regard the argument, so far as presented | 
by you, as complete; and, until I am satisfied that | 
you are in error, I shall take no more risks, Too 
much of comfort, and use and happiness depend on | 
good health, to put it lightly in jeopardy. My wine 
may be very pleasant and exhilarating, but if there 
be reaily poison in the cup, I must, as a wise and | 
prudent man, let it pass untasted, or acknowledge | 
myself the slave of an appetite that will have indul- | 
gence at any cost,” 
It was the voice of Mr. 
He spoke with a quiet cheerfulness that | 
concealed any suspense or concern, if either existed. 
Young Pickering, who was bending towards Miss 


“And you, Henry?” 
Granger. 
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Granger, and talking to her in low tones, turned his 
handsome face towards the speaker. “On which side 
of this question shall we count you?” 

“On the right side, of course,” said Amy, not wait- 
ing for her lover’s reply, a happy smile rippling over 
her face as she spoke. His answer I did not hear; 
but that it was entirely satisfactory, I had the assur- 
ance a few weeks later, when the fact of their engage- 
ment became known to the friends of the family. 

And here our story must end, if so meagre a plot 
and so light a thread of narrative ean be called a 


story. Whatever interest has been felt in the char- 


| acters, must give place now to the profounder con- 


victions we have sought to awaken. In the curse 


| and cure of drunkenness lie problems, to the solution 
|of which we must bring neither prejudice, nor pas- 


sion, nor partisan feeling, but the truth, if we can 
but find it; and in all questions that concern man’s 


moral and spiritual life, as well as his natural and 


physical condition, we shal] be more apt to find the 
truth, if we consider the action of moral and spiritual 


|laws, in their connection with the effects that lie 


lower and more on the plane of common observa- 
tion, than if we made light of them, or ignored them 
altogether. 

There is one fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 
without which all the rest must go for nothing. We 
have it from the mouth of the Lord Himself: “ Ye 
must be born again.” Differ as we may about the 
means of attaining this new spiritual birth, all 
Christians agree that it involves an inner change 
through the gift, or grace, or eo-operative agency of 


| the Spirit of God, by which man’s evil nature, with 


all of its depraved and debasing appetites, is either 


|taken wholly away, or removed from the centre to 


the circumference of his life, and there held in com- 
plete subjection. 
or wiekedness from which a man may not be saved 


There is no eondition of depravity 


| in this new birth; and there is no power in all hell 


strong enough to bear him back into his old evil life, 
if he use the new spiritual strength that has been 
born in him from above 

On this fundamental law of spiritual life, all Chris- 
tian believers stand; and it is being more and more 
widely accepted as the one on which we can mo-t 
surely depend in our eflorts to save men from the 
curse of drink. It is on this conviction that what is 
known as the Gospel temperance movement is based ; 
a movement in which the old, tireless workers in the 
great cause of reform find new hope and encourage- 
ment. Heretofore the churches have held them- 
selves, in too many instances, aloof from active 


| participation in the cause of temperance, leaving it 


to be dealt with by legal enactment, or moral suasion, 
But mow they are beginning to see that this work is 
really their work, and that to them has been given 
the special means for its prosecution, In most, if not 


all, of our inebriate asylums and homes of reforma- 


tion, the value of spiritual aid is fully and practically 
recognized; and in some of the larger institutions 
they have their chaplain as well as their physicians ; 
and we are very sure that where the physician of.the 
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body and the physician of the soul unite in their | 


efforts to cure a patient who is sick of an infirmity 
that has exhausted his body and enslaved his will, 
his case is far more hopeful than if he were left in 
the care of either alone. 

And now, what need to write another sentence? 
We cannot make clearer, by any new illustrations, 


this leading thought of our story, that in coming to | 
God through sincere repentance and earnest prayer, | 
refraining, at the same time, from drink and all | 


other evils of life, ‘as sins, there lies for the inebriate 
a road to reformation, in which he can walk safely, 
and which will bear him farther and farther from 
danger with every step he takes therein. Some have 
fallen so low—alas, for the number !—that every way 
except this has been closed; but all will find it the 
safest, the surest and the easiest by which to reach an 
abiding self-control. 
THE END. 


ERICA, 
BY MAY N. HAWLEY. 


N southern hills the sun-blaze falls 
Across the rippled seas of grain, 
Where yellow poppies dot the plain, 

And the slow heat curls from the walls; 

Sut with a breaking heart I guze, 

For never through the amber haze 

That girts the plain, do I behold 

Thy cream-hued charger, as of old, 

Fling miles behind his flying feet, 

As on his earnest way to meet, 

And bear thee to my waiting arms— 
My tender Erica. 


The brown quail whistles through the pines, 
Half-hidden in the browner leaves ; 

The fragrant honeysuckle vines 

Trail wild, sweet blossoms on the breeze, 
Whose scarlet bells have shone so fair 
Against the meshes of thy hair. 

- Sull through the wood the sunlight gleams, 
And round the hill the hot road winds, 
While close at hand the shrunken streams 
Drip carelessly upon the stones, 

My heart’s blood dripping in their tones 
At the sad monotone of life— 
Without thee, Erica! 


The sun falls down the golden west, 

The amber haze melts into gray, 

And in the distance fades away ; 

This is the hour thy heart loved best, 

When large stars trembled in the blue 

Of heaven, and thy clear eyes, too. 

So, for thy sake, whose memory 

Is more than loves of other lives, 

I keep this hour faithfully 

And sacred to sweet thoughts of thee, 
Mine absent Erica. 


ERICA.—BALLADS OF THE WAR. 





BALLADS OF THE WAR. 


BY MRS, C. I. BAKER. 
O era in the literature of ballads is more marked 
L by patriotism and pathos than that of our late 
civil war. With what heroic decision thou- 
sands of brave hearts beat response to 
“We'll rally round the flag, boys, 
Rally once again 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 
Ay, and to many the battle-ery of death! 

These songs were the inspiration of the hour, and 
of ephemeral character, possessing little literary or 
musical merit of a high order; though some, tried by 
the ordeal of years, may be deemed worthy of endur- 
ing fame. Who can forget the rhythmic cadences of 
that grand battle-hymn: 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord ; 
| He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift 


sword— 
| His truth is marching on. 
| 


“ He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never beat 
| retreat; 

| He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment- 
seat 

Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my 
| feet ! 

Our God is marching on.” 

| It was written in Washington under peculiar cir- 
| cumstances. Mrs. Howe, with a party of friends, had 
gone some distance from the city to attend a military 
| review; and, while there, they were surprised by a 
| Coateaenis raid; for some time there was much 
| alarm, as it was feared the retreat would be cut off. 


| While the carriage was returning to the city, accom- 
| panied by an armed escort, the ladies sang “John 


Brown’s body” with great zest; and Mrs. Howe, 


thinking such a strong, grand tune worthy of stronger, 
grander words, wrote the “ Battle-Hymn of the Re- 
public.” This, says an eminent writer, is the one poem 
of the war which bears the stamp of immortality. 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” with its halo of 1812, 
| took on a new significance in these hours of threat- 


| ening peril and illustrious resolve : 
“Then conquer we must, 
When our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, 
‘In God is our trust.’ 
And the Star Spangled Banner 
In triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave!” 
These chansons de guerre were, necessarily, of an 
|infinite variety—a reflection of national emotion 
quite beyond the power of classification. 
Each new victory seemed to unseal afresh the 
| fountains of song, and 
| “ Ring the bell, watchman ! 
| 


literally rang through the loyal North. 
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Of facetious ballads there was no lack in this 
medley of romance and reality. “Corporal Schnappe” 
was a veritable character of the times, and quaintly 
illustrated certain phases of the comedy of camp- 
life : 

““T march all day, no matter if de sthorm 

Be worse as Moses’s flood ; 

I Jays all night mine head upon der sthump, 
(nd sinks to sleep in der mud. 

The nightmare comes, I catch him very bad; 
I dreams I sleeps mit der ghost ; 

I wakes next morning frozen in der ground, 
So sthiff as one sthone post.” 


Not least in the element of popularity were the 
comic negro melodies of the time. From street organ 
or street urchin, in boudoir and bivouac, might be 
heard the jocund refrain: 

“Away! away! away! 
In Dixie land.” 


The “Old Massa” who 


“Saw a smoke ‘way up de ribber, 
Where de Linkum gun-boats lay,” 


awoke to find himself a hero through the medium of 
ignominious flight. 


of riot and revelry on the old plantation: 


“ Dar’s wine an’ cider in de kitchen, 
An’ de darkeys dey’!] hab some; 
I s'pose dey’ll all be cornfiscated 
When de Linkum sojers come.” 


Much of the welcome with which these songs were 
received was due to the blithe allegro quality of the 
music. There was something symbolic of triumph 
in le morcean con spirito. 

Patriotic ballads were the compliment of the 
speeches—they can hardly be called orations—of the 
period. The papers of various localities announced, 
“Granp Unron RALLY,” at a designated time and 
place. Somebody presented a flag or sword; some- 
body else responded; great enthusiasm prevailed, 
and patriotism was the faith of the occasion. 

John B. Gough gives an amusing account of one of 
these meetings. A flag was to be presented, and one 
of the fairest of the fair donors was selected to per- 
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The personal compliments of} 
this song were not flattering to the character of massa, | 
and there is pathos as well as comedy in the picture | 


1 
|the Union Glee Clubs, and some of the happiest 


musical hours ever experienced were in calling forth 
melody(?) from the wheezy little melodeon that 
always accompanied the club in its engagements. 

Among minor ballads of the war, none touched the 
popular heart more tenderly than “The Vacant 
| Chair :” 


“We shall meet but we shal] miss him, 
There wil! be one vacant chair; 
We shal! linger to earess him 


When we breathe our evening prayer.” 


Many of these songs embodied some of the most 
| touching episodes of the war. A youthful member 
lof the Ellsworth Zouave Corps lay dying in the 
| Government hospital, on the day after the battle near 
For a long time he seemed unconscious 
|of the presence of his sorrow-stricken mother. At 
| length, turning slowly upon his side, his vacant eyes 





| Mannassas. 


| met her agonized gaze; a train of long-buried recol- 
| lections seemed to be instantly awakened, and, with 
| the artlessness of a child, he murmured, “ Kiss me 
| good-night, mother,” and fell back and was dead! 
| This was the origin of that plaintive song, “ Kiss 
| me Good-night, Mother.” 

The story of “Little Major,” the drummer boy, 
was one of memorable pathos : 


“ At his post the little major 
Dropped his drum that battle-day ; 
On the grass, al] stained with crimson, 
Through that battle-night he lay, 
Crying, ‘Oh, for love of Jesus! 
Grant me but this little boon ; 
Can you, friends, refuse me water— 
Can you, when I die so soon ?’” 


Ah, there are heroes and heroes! 

After the battle of Gettysburg, a dead soldier was 
| found on the field, clasping in his hand an ambrotype 
| of his three children. No other incident of the war 
| is known to have so touched the heart of the nation. 
For months after the battle, the soldier’s name and 
| the home of his family were a mystery. Publicity 
| was given to the incident in many newspapers, and 
|from various quarters letters of affecting inquiries 
| were received. At length a letter arrived, with the 
|intelligence that a soldier’s wife, at a little town in 
| Western New York, had seen the account of the pic- 








form the graceful ceremony of presentation. Mr. | ture in a religious paper—the American Presbyterian 
Gough was invited to respond in behalf of the|—a single copy of which was taken in the place. 
volunteers. The speech had been rehearsed and re- | She had sent her husband such a picture, and had 
rehearsed, until no one dreamed ‘of failure. “Mr.|not heard from him since the battle of Gettysburg. 
Gough,” commenced the young lady, and then, be- Anxiously she awaited the reply and the arrival of 
coming painfully embarrassed, was obliged to pause. | the picture. A copy of it came, and was the identi- 
Mr. Gough, thinking to reassure her, bowed and | cal likeness of her own children, and told the painful 
replied, “Madam!” Again she resumed: “ Mr. | story that she was a widow and her little ones were 
Gough—’” and again there ensued a prolonged pause. |orphans. A song, entitled “Children of the Battle- 
Mr. Gough—not knowing what else to do—bowed | field,” received the premium awarded for a poem on 


and responded, “Madam!” A third time she com- | the subject : 


menced : “ Mr. Gough—” and then, failing to remem- 
ber a sentence of that dreadful speech, she literally 
shrieked, “ here’s your flag /” 


“And none more nobly won the name 
Of Champion of the Free, 
Than he who pressed the little frame 











During the war, the writer was a member of one of That held his children three.” 
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On the Sunday after the battle of Cedar Mountain, 


as our wounded soldiers were lying in a church at 
Culpepper ¢ ourt-House, which had been taken for a 
hospital, one of the mortally wounded whispered to 
a dying companion: “I wish there was some one 
here to pray for us!” To which his companion re- 
plied: “They are praying for us at home!” And 
this, too, became the theme of poetry and song. 

Near the close of the war, a letter from Switzer- 
land contained the following: “Perhaps the most 
touching offering is that given by an Alpine peasant 
woman—a tiny book of pressed Alpine flowers, to- 
gether with a simple wooden wine-cup that formerly 
belonged to her son, now a soldier in the Union army. 
An American lady, residing in Zurich, placed some 
impromptu lines in the cup. The following is one 


of the stanzas: 


A Swiss Morner’s Girt tro THE New York 
SANITARY Farr, 

“Tt isn’t much, Herr Consul, that such as I can bring; 

But here is Hiery’s wine-cup—a little, simple thing 

A Switzer wipe-cup, fragrant still with all the sweet per- 
fumes 

Of violets and forget-me-nots, and choicest Alpine blooms ; 

So take the cup, Herr Consul, and take the Alpine flowers, 

For they may ’mind some Switzer lad of happy, by-gone 
hours. 

Fill up the little Switzer cup with sparkling Switzer wie,* 


A high health to America—the country of the Free! 


On presenting the cup and the little book of pressed 
flowers, the good old woman took a bottle of red 
Switzer wine from her pocket, and, filling the cup, 
presented it to the consul, and then drank herself, 
saying: “ Here’s a health and a greeting to America 
God bless my bey’s new Fatherland!” “God bless 
it,” replied the consul, “and Switzerland, too.” The 
old woman thanked him, with tears in her eyes, and 
then went away, leaving “Hiery’s cup” and the 
Alpine blossoms, 

How vividly these ballads recall the scenes of 
war! One seldom hears them now; occasionally a 
skillfully-adapted variation strikes the ear—a song 
without words. Alas! what was to us so great a 
tragedy, will be but an item in the records of the 
century. Time, the great destroyer, is the healer of 
national wounds. 

“ No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the. ew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Love and tears for the blue, 
Tears and love for the gray.” 


Beauty is admired, talent adored, but virtue is 
&® woman’s crown. With it, the poor are rich; 
vithout it, the rich are poor. It walks through 
ite. upright, and never hides its head for high or 
aww, 





* “ Wie,” the Swiss peasant’s word for wine. 


A BREEZE FROM POTTSVILLE. 








A BREEZE FROM POTTSVILLE. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 


TE went away out West visiting last fall, the 
| girls and I. It was one of the most enjoyable 
seasons I ever experienced. It was a per- 
fect visit from the time we left home until we returned. 
The girl into whose hands we committed our house- 
hold cares and household treasures, said: “I’m so 
‘fraid I can’t do things as you do, and that Deacon 
Potts will not be pleased.” But we assured her that 
she was competent, and could fill our places in a 
satisfactory manner. 

I said: “ Now please don’t forget my house-plants ; 
I love every one of them, the blessed ministers that 
they are.” “Don’t neglect my bird; and don’t for- 
get the fish inthe aquarium ;” and, “ Laura, remem- 
ber our beautiful hanging-basket,” were the charges 
we three left with the rosy little maiden, whose bright 
eyes sparkled as the dimples came in her glowing 
cheeks and daintily-curved chin. 

There was a little spice of mischief in the roguish 
glances Ida and Lily exchanged with each other, 
when, as the deacon bade us good-bye, he stepped 
out to the pump, and drank long and with evident 
relish, remarking that he felt a “little sickish.” 

The dear old man, he had said, thoughtlessly, a 
few months before, in desultory conversation, that 
boys were more profitable than girls. This was the 
= fly in the ointment.” Not one of us liked that care- 
less remark, and we did hope—well, we hoped he 
would find out in our absence that girls, especially 
profitable,” and 


“ 


his own girls, were really and truly 
good to keep. 

But this is not the point. I wanted to tell the lady 
readers of the Home something else. The house- 
plants were tenderly cared for, and an artificial vine, 
here in my room, trailing its sweet length over the 
Madonna, looked so real, that the car-ful little 
maiden in charge watered it, and raised the window 
to give it fresh air, and opened the blinds to let the 
rays of the sun fall upon it. 

Several years ago I lost a beautiful English ivy in 
the winter by freezing. It was about twelve feet 
long, with side branches and a cluster of out-reaching 
tendrils at the top. !n my sorrow over the vine that 
lay stricken in death, I carried it down cellar, and 
fastened it to one of the pillars, where it has re- 
mained untouched, until one day last summer my 
sister brought it up-stairs. 

“ Helen will be here to-morrow,” she said, “and I 
have a little project that I wish to carry into execu- 
tion.” 

Bub and I were out riding the next day, and when 
we returned the girls said they had turned my room 
into a workshop, and invited me into it. I was 
amazed, The large table was spread over with their 
work. There, on the lounge, lay the vine—the old 
darling over whom I had cried bitterly that cruel 
winter morning. On the table were patterns, sheet- 
wax, spool-wire, moulds and leaves, large and small, 
some finished, and others ready for stamping and 
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putting on the stems. Large and small leaves of the 
living ivy were the patterns from which to copy. They 
made and finished and put on to the vine, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five leaves, and of the sheets of wax 


remaining yet on hand, there are enough for as many 
more. And so my vine comes back to me after all 


these years, and no ruthless hand of winter can rob 
me of tl 
fade le SS 
and symmetry than ever before. 


Do you sniff and say it cannot be 
} 


e beautiful green treasure that will live on, 
nd undying, and safer in its wondrous beauty 
“natural as life ?” 
I assure you that no one would know of the very sat- 


isfying deception unless told of it. If any woman 


desires to “go and do likewise” I will give all in- 
struction and information possible. 
A neighbor sent to us lately for a recipe for good 


cake. Now, we think that Ida’s cake is very nice, and 


the de told me to be sure and send that recipe 


with his recommendation. I am sure of the thanks 
of young housewives who may read and try it. 
Take one cup of sweet milk ; one cup of good butter ; 
whites of five eggs; two cups of sugar; three cups of 
flour, one teaspoonful of soda and two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar. Beat the whites of the eggs to a froth, 
stir the butter and sugar together, and add the milk 
and then the eggs. The soda and cream of tartar to 
be thoroughly sifted with the flour. We prefer fla- 
voring, and to the above quantity put one teaspoonful 
of lemon extract. 

Once a week the girls bake a jar full of sugar 
cookies it the kind that one gets at cheap boarding- 
houses, but sweet, tender, crisp ones that improve 
with age 

Now cookies generally grow stale and dry, and taste 
of sod d eggs, but these are an exception, and | 
have ) saving the formula a long time for the dear 
ones who used to peep into my “windows.” Two-thirds 
of a « butter; half a cup of sweet milk; one tea- 
cup of ¢ two eggs, well beaten ; two teaspoonfuls 
of cre rtar; one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved ; 
a pin f salt; flavor with cinnamon; and use flour 
enous make the proper consistency, Cut the 
cakes thin and small, and bake quickly. They 
will be excellent. 

At our last festival in Pottsville—the one given by 
the ter rance ladies—one of the girls brought a 
wate! cake. Now this was something new and 
rare, and, as we were raising money to increase our 
temperance fund—a fund to be used in prosecuting 
any man who sells liquor in our village—some one 


We did so, and real- 
I will append 


proposed that we sell the cake. 





ized ten times more than it was worth. 





for the benefit of girls who don’t want to 


the recip 
contribute commmon things to a festival. 

For the white part, take two cups of white sugar; 
two-thirds of a cup of butter; the same of sweet milk; 
the whites of five eggs; a heaping teaspoonful of 


baking powder sifted into three cups of flour; and any 


flavoring you prefer. For the red part, or the 


core of the melon, take one cup of red sugar, com- 
monly called sugar-sand; half a cup of butter; two- 


thirds of a cup of sweet milk; two cups of flour; one | 





| teaspoonful of baking powder; the whites of five epgs, 

and half a pound of raisins, or English currants, for 
the seeds. In filling the cake-pan, remember that you 
are making melon-cake, and put the white part out. 
side, and the red part inside. Just before putting it 
into the oven, drop in your seeds here and there, 
where they belong. 

Ida hails out to me from the dining-room, and says 
“While you are talking on the cake subject, Pipsey, 
don’t forget to tell the girls that I have learned how 
to make jelly-roll, that really and truly rolls up nicely 
without breaking. Maybe some of them will be glad 
to know just how it is made, and, if they will follow 
my recipe, they will feel as good over the accomplish- 
ment as I do.” 

Take three eggs, 
one cup of sugar and one cup of sifted flour. Bake in 
Have a clean tea- 


the whites beaten to a stiff froth, 


a long baking: pan in a quick oven 

towel on the table ready, with the cup of jelly wait- 

ing. As soon as it is done, turn out, spread, roll up 

in the towel and put it away until it is needed. for tea. 
One day not long since, I received a letter from a 

poor woman that touched me to tears. 

she was fading, 


The burden of the letter was this: 


her health was poor, she was not a handsome woman, 
she wanted to appear pretty 
and attractive in the eyes of her husband. He ad- 
What could she do to make 


and—do not blame her 


mired beautiful women. 
herself lovable and charming? 

I have not fully answered the letter yet. I have 
pondered not a little over that poor, tear-stained, piti- 


ful, weak, yet womanly confession. My very arms 


| outreached towards her, and I longed to fold her in 


I tried to think what I would 
but I could not conceive of 


them and comfort he: 
do if I were in her place 
ever coming down to the desperate position of an un- 
loved wife. Well, what would I do? Let me think, 
First of all, presuming that he was a humane and a 
manly man, I would endeavor to be cheerful; I would 
not whine and complain and show ill-nature; | 
would give him ample credit for all his virtues and 
all his good habits, treating him with deference and 
carry my grievances and the 


respect, I would not 


daily little troubles that annoyed me to him, but 


| would endeavor to be womanly, to lift myself up, and 


this most excellent trait in the 
I would treat him as though he 
were not, this might 


to make him admire 
feminine character. 
were a gentleman, and, if he 
shame him into being one, or trying to be one. I 
would wear whatever he liked to see, provided his 
taste was not barbaric. It seems to me, unless a man 
is sunken very low and is really coarse and uncouth, 
his wife might live quite happily with him; and yet, 
I don’t know much about the world and society in 
general, and the poor creature who comes to me for 
I told all 
this to the dear woman, and suggested that she wear 
neat clothes, with pretty ruching about her thin neck, 
black bows of velvet in her light hair, that she acquire 
good habits, such as regular hours, good digestion, 
plenty of sleep, a lady-like and cheerful demeanor ; 
that she attend a live Sabbath-school and take an 


advice gets more sympathy than counsel. 
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active part in the exercises, interest herself in benev- 
olent enterprises, and best and most important of all, 
that she make Christ her friend, the one above all 
others, the dearest, and closest, and best. 

I believe we can make ourselves happy, or quite 
happy under the most unfavorable circumstances 

Women and girls are always saying to us: 
I had such nice times as you three have, I'd be really 
content.” We make ourselves happy. When we re- 
tire at night we are thankful that there is no sick 
chamber with softened foot-fall, and that the light can 
be extinguished, and the blinds closed, and that sweet 
all alike. When it rains we rejoice 
that the roof don’t leak, and 


peace comes to 
that we have a house 
that we are safe within the fold of home. For every 


thankful. 


deavor to remember this and to appreciate our bless- 


blessing we are God is good, and we en- 
ings. It is well to consider whence cometh all things, 
our own unworthiness, the brevity of life, the good 
cheer contained in kind words, and the sinfulness of 
making miserable and gloomy our own lives and the 
lives of those with whom we associate, 

One of my neighbors does make such good coffee, 
I asked her how 


she did it, and then I wrote it down for fear I would 


clear, and aromatic, and delicious. 
forget it. She says she always roasts her own coflee, 
She puts about two pounds in a large pan and places 
it under the cook-stove where it can heat and dry 
thoroughly ; sometimes she leaves it there half a day, 
ormore. She roasts it in the oven, watching it con- 
stantly and never leaving it for a minute, stirs very 


often, and is careful that none of the grains become 


over-browned or scorched. Some women roast cofive 
until the grains break readily when pressed between 
the thumb and finge P but this is too long to leave it 
in the oven; it should remain only until it is a bright 
brown. While yet hot, she beats up the white of an 
egg and stirs into it, with a lump of butter the size of 
a hickory-nut. 

Every woman has her own way of making coffee, 
the allowance gene rally being an even table-spoonful 
for every cup. That is what my good neighbor says. 
When she grinds the coflee and puts it into the pot, 
she adds to it the crushed half of an egg-shell, pours 
a little bit of cold water on it, shakes it up, pours on 
the boiling water, and allows it to boil about eight 
minutes. Then she takes it off the stove, stirs it down 
from the sides with a spoon, puts in half a cup of cold 
water and places it on the hearth to settle. It must 
be kept almost boiling hot until sent to the table. 

This Before 


breaking an egg she washes and wipes it clean, and 


woman always saves egg-shells. 
when emptied out, she dries every shell and puts it 
away in a jar kept for that purpose, 


A MAN of sense is not ashamed of poverty, or of 
deliberately confessing it, but he keeps the marks of 
it out of sight. 

Every human soul has germs of some flowers with- 
in, and they would open if they could only find sun- 
shine and free air to expand in, 





GLOBE-LIGHTNING 


“Oh, if 


J 


GLOBE-LIGHTNING. 


A. PROCTOR, the eminent astrono- 


ICHARD 
\ mer, writing on this singular form of lightning, 


Says: 


Every one is familiar with the appearance of “sheet- 
lightning,” and there are few who have not seen “zig- 
zag” or “forked” lightning, shining like a line or 
vivid, narrow, sharply dé fined, and abruptly 
indented—athwart the dark bosom of the storm-cloud, 
But there is a third form of lightning, very diflerent 
from either of the others as respects appearance and 
duration, and much less commonly seen, The light 
nings of this class assume a globular figure, and move 


furrow 


from the earth to the clouds with sufficient slowness 


to enable the eye to watch their progress and tale 
cognisance of their figure. 

These globe-lightnings present many remarkable 
phenomena, and meteorologists are still unable to ae- 
ount for their production, motion or effects in a 
satisfactory manner. We shall cite a few wt ll-authen- 


instances of globular lightnings, and of the 


ticated 
destructive eflects produced by their « xpl son. 

In the spring of 1718, there occurred a very re- 
markable thunder-storm in Brittany, and the Acad- 
emy of Paris deputed M. Deslandes to collect accounts 


] the progress 


ol all the « ircumst inces observed during 
A church near Brest had been 
destroved, and several witnesses declared that the 


ery gl bes, 


of the storm, ntirely 


catastrophe had been caused by thre : 
each of which was three or four feet in diameter. 
[hese united and then traveled rapidly towards the 
church, which was destroyé d by their « xplos ion 

' m near Horn, 


m the 


In 1720, during a violent thunder-sto: 


a fire-ball was seen to fall and, reboundu 


earth, to strike the dome of a tower and set it on 


hire, 

On the 3rd of July, 1725, the Rev. Joseph Wasse, 
of Aynho, near Northampton, saw a fire-| ll almost 
as large (in appearance) as the moon, and he ird the 
hissing sound of its flight through the air. During 


the same storm a tradesman saw a fire-ball, as large 
as a man’s head, burst into four pieces over the 
church. 

In all these cases the globes were seen to strike ob- 
jects, exploding as they did so. Sometimes, however, 
the globes disappear silently, In the Isle of France, 
in 1770, there occured a thunder-storm in which, “ in- 
stead of the lightnings being of the ordinary form,” 
says Le Gentil, “ they consisted of very large globes of 
fire, which appeared suddenly, and disappeared in 
the same manner, without any explosion.” 

In a violent thunder-storm which occurred near 
Wakefield, in 1774, Mr. Nicholson, a well-known and 
trusted observer, saw meteors resembling shooting- 
stars, but descending continually from a cloud high 
up in the air to another at a lower elevation, 

In September, 1780, Mr. Adair, of Eastbourne, in 
Sussex, was thrown to the ground by ordinary light- 
ning, which at the same stroke killed two of his ser- 
vants, Just before, he had seen several balls of fire 
fall from a large black cloud into the sea. 























648 
These globular lightnings are not unfrequently met 
with in nder-storms which occur at sea. 
On the 14th of February, 1809, the line-of-battle 
ship “ Warren Hastings,” which had been launched 
but a few days 


thi 


before, was struck no less than three 
times in quick succession by lightning, which ap- 
proached the masts in the form of a ball of fire. 

On the 13th of July, 1798, the East India Com- 
pany’s ship, the “Good Hope,” was struck by light- 
ning of 
killing one sailor and wounding others. 

Again or 
lish ship 
terre, th 


Montague” 


weather being serene and calm, a ball of 
bluish flame about as large as a mill-stone was seen 
rolling on the surface of the sea, and advancing 
rapidly When not very far off, the 
ball rose almost perpendicularly, and exploded about 
forty o1 The main- 
topmast shattered into fragments, and the main- 
Mast rent 
stunned, 
of the explosion is described as 
several hundred cannons fired at once.” 
feel doubtful 


were 


towards the ship. 


fty yards from the main chains 
was 
down to the very keel. Five sailors were 


and one of them severely burnt. The noise 


“equal to that of 
We might 
as to the nature of this phenomenon, 
it not that there appears to be good evidence of 
its electrical We read that the whole ship 
was filled with a sulphurous smell (a well-known con- 
comitant of lightning strokes); and further, that 
“some of the spikes which nailed the ‘fish’ of the 
mainmast were drawn so violently from the mast that 
they sunk fast 
was obliged to use an iron crow to get them out.” 

It may be remarked here in passing, that the well- 
known appearances called the “Fires of St. Elmo” 


charaater, 


into the main deck, and the carpenter 


are quite distinct in character from globular light- 
ning 

we kn 
they ar 
the dangers of a tempest are certainly past. 
singu! 
tangible 


Chey have not in a single instance, so far as 
w, caused any injury whatever, and in fact 
hailed by seamen with joy, as tokens that 
The 
notion prevails that St. Elmo's fires are 
objects, and Arago quotes an amusing ac- 
count from the “ Mémoires de Forbin,” in which this 
strange 

It was i 


Isles, when 


view is presented in all its naive simplicity. 

1696, and the ship approaching the Balearic 
“during the night,” says Forbin, “the 
weather became suddenly dark, accompanied with 
dreadful thunder and lightning. 
lence of an impending tempestuous wind, I had all 
the sails We saw about the ship more than 
thirty fires of St. Elmo. One in particular, at the 


furled 


mainmast-head, was more than a foot and a half high. | 


I sent a sailor to fetch it down. 
aloft, he called out that the flame made a noise like 
gunpowder fired after it has been wetted. I bade 
him take off the vane and come down; but he had 
hardly detached it from its place when the flame left 
it, and place 
whence it could not be got off. It stayed there for 
some time, until it had gradually burnt out.” * * * 

We return, therefore, to our electric fire-balls, recog- 
nizing them as objects which, so far as our present 


globular form, which exploded violently, | 


the 4th of November, 1749, as the Eng- | 
was sailing past Cape Finis- | 


Fearing the vio- | 


When the man was | 


| itself on the end of the mast, from | 
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| knowledge extends, belong to the immediate neighbor. 
hood of the earth 
| All the destructive effects produced by an ordinary 
lightning-stroke, seem within the power of these 
| globe-lightnings. In September, 1823, M. Causareng 
| saw a globular thunderbolt strike a tree, with effects 
|not differing in the slightest degree, so far as could 
be perceived, from those which would have followed 
}an ordinary stroke of forked lightning. Even the 
peculiar odor usually accompanying an ordinary ex- 
| plosion was observed on this occasion. 

The places, also, which are dangerous when an 
ordinary thunder-stort is in progress, are those chiefly 
In Kaemtz’s Meteo- 
rology there is an interesting extract from Buch- 


visited by globe-lightnings. 


walder’s account of the trigonometrical survey of 
Switzerland. This gentleman, a Swiss engineer, had 
established a signal connected with the survey on the 
| top of the Senlis, in the canton of Appenzell, about two 
A 


him and his assistant to 


thousand eight hundred feet above the sea-level. 
heavy thunder-storm drove 
seek the shelter of their tent. 
Buchwalder, 


“The assistant,” says 
“could not free himself from a sense of 
danger. I removed his fears by relating to him that, 
when MM. Biot and 


desical experiments in Spain, the lightning had fallen 


Arago were making their geo- 


on their tent, yet had only passed over the roof with- 
out touching them. At this moment a globe of fire 
| appeared at the feet of my companion, and I felt my 
right leg struck with a violent commotion, which was 
He uttered a doleful ery, ‘Ah! 
I turned round to him. 
| face the effect of the lightning-stroke. 


an electric shock 
I saw on his 
The left side 
of his face was covered with brown or reddish spots. 


mon Dieu !’ 


His hair, eyebrows and eyelashes were frizzled and 
burned; his lips and nostrils were of a brownish 
violet ; his chest seemed still to heave at intervals, but 
After vain 
attempts to restore animation, Buchwalder was com- 


soon the sound of respiration ceased.” 


pelled by bodily pain to consider his own injury. 
“My left leg was paralyzed; I felt a shuddering, 
extraordinary movement. I felt, besides, a general 
| trembling, and oppression, and disordered beatings of 
| the heart.” 
gained with some difficulty a neighboring village. 


The instruments had all been destroyed by the light- 
= 


He presently recovered, however, and 


x * * * * 


ning. 
It is well known that during volcanic eruptions 
lightning is a phenomenon very frequently, perhaps 
always, observed. And it would seem that the lumin- 
ous globes are somewhat more common, proportion- 
ately, in volcanic eruptions than in ordinary lightning 
storms. Sir William Hamilton and other observers 
saw many such globes issue from the heavy cloud of 
ashes which overhung Vesuvius, in the eruptions of 
|1779 and 1794, The fire-balls were very large, and 
| burst in the air. 
| The electrician can reproduce all the phenomena 
| presented by lightning, except those exhibited by 
| globe-lightning. But the resemblance is not very 
close, nor are we aware of any experiment in which 
anything really resembling globe-lightning is ex- 
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A TURKISH LEGEND.—A’ 


staat 
hibited. But it is not quite certain that globe-light- 
nings have not been artificially called down from the 
sky, though the evidence we have is not satisfactory. 

On the 6th of August, 1753, the physicist Richmann 
was arranging the apparatus by which he tested the 
electricity of clouds passing above his house. 
Suddenly a tongue of blue flame was seen by an en- 
graver, Solykoff, who stood by Richmann’s side, to 
detach itself from the extremity of a chain which 
The flame darted 


straight at the professor’s face, and he fell dead on 


formed part of the instrument. 


the spot. Solykoff was struck down, but revived after 
being insensi Now, Solykofl 


declares that the flame had a globular form, The 


for a few minutes 





difficulty is to decide whether an observation thus 
made, on a rapidly moving flame, which struck down 
the observer himself and killed his friend, is likely to 
be wholly trustworthy. 

The observation is, however, interesting, to say th¢ 
least, and it may be worth while to consider briefly 
what the instrument was by which the mischief was 
effected. A bottle was fixed in the roof of Richmann’s 
house. Through the bottom of the bottle an iron rod 
passed to a height of five feet above the roof, and 
downwards into the room immediately under the roof, 
lo the lower end of the rod a chain was attached, 
which was carried down through suitable insulators 
to the physicist’s study. Here the chain hung down 
from the middle of the ceiling. The arrangement 
was meant to produce a concentration of the electric 
matter in the chain. Richmann in experimenting 


drew sparks from the chain, these sparks resembling 





z lightning, as is always the case with sparks 


drawn from any considerable distance. It appears 


that the physicist’s death was caused thus Che 
fulminating matter had been drawn, not suddenly, 


from clouds above the roo 


but by little and little, 
Through want of attention this process had been al 
lowed to continue until the quantity of electricity 
drawn from the clouds sufficed to project a flash to 
Richmann, who was standing a foot from the chain 


There is 


which is worth noticing. He was himself struck down 


point in the evidence of Solykot 


by the lightning. Now Arago states that persons who 


are struck by lightning of the ordinary kind never see 


the flash. A man who was repairing Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, in June, 1829, was struck senseless by lightning. 
When he recovered he asserted that he had not seen 
the flash. Again the Re v. Anthony Willi ims, rector 
af St. Kevern, Cornwall, was struck by a thunderbelt 
which damaged his church). On his recovery he 


} 


declared that “he had neither seen lightning nor 


heard thunder.” And many similar instances might 
be cited. The fact, therefore, that Solykoff saw th 
flash at all goes far to corroborate his account; since 
persons struck by globe-lightnings have on recovery 
been able to describe the appearance and movements 
of the fire-ball. 

We seem, therefore, to have evidence that globe- 
lightnings result when, in some way or other, the elec- 
tric fluid has become very much concentrated, and 


there is no path along which it can escape freely. But | 


I THE END OF AUTUMN. 649 





the whole subject of globe-lightnings still remains one 


In the words of the dis- 


f the my steries of science. 


tinguished physicist, Arago, who did so much to 


xtend, and at the same time to simplify, our views of 
electrical phenomena: “These globes of fire seem to 
be agglomerations of substances strongly impregnated 
with electricity. But how are such agglomerations 
formed? In what regions are they produced? Whence 
are derived the substances of which they are com- 
posed? What is their nature? Why do they some- 
times pause in their course, and presently hasten on 
? estions 


with great rapidity? To these and other qr 


1 
science as yet returns no answer. Globe-lightnings 
- 


continue among the most inexplicable phenomena 


within the range of physics.” 


A TURKISH LEGEND, 


BY E F. MOSBY. 


{ ABRIEL, the angel, descended, 
| The water of life in his hand; 
“© Solomon, glory of nations 
Long be thy days in the land!” 
He calleth his men in council 


(ll creatures of earth and of air; 


‘Shall I drink, and for aye reign immortal, 


Or the burden of death shall I bear 


But one lowly creature spak ; 

“ Was it sent to thy loved and thy own? 

Thy child on the knee and its mothe ga 
Che friend of the days that are KNOW! 


‘ Dy ee 
Alone, oh, my king, in thy glory, 





How empty the ec 
The dead in the silence and shadow 


Lie closelier under the pall. 


Gabriel, the angel, ascend d; 


United in death as in 





yn rests in his glory 


Not alone—with the kings of t irth. 


AT THE END OF AUTUMN, 


BY MAURICE F, EGAN, 


BF OST! all the flush of roses and of skies 
That change at morning to the red of eve, 
4 O’er clover-waves that in soft meadows heave 


In foam of blossoms with white-fringed eyes— 


In snow of summer that on green sward lies 


When roses faint and all their spells unweave— 
The changing glamor that the sun-fays leave 
In vale and coppice, ere the autumn flies ! 
Ah, naught is left to me but winter days, 
For all my summer has been lost to me 
Amid. dull drudging in the toil of trade. 
Lost gold of grain-fields, green of country ways— 
A dream !—my dream! for one whole day of aye, 
I’d risk all gold of men, and be well paid! 
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OLD MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST.* | man down at the Bicking, when he hauled in &, 


| Perran’s grindstone floating on the water, and found 


BY MARIAN C. L, REEVES 
. it were naught but an empty barrel-hoop. But then 


Author of “ Wearithorne,” } he got a bit o’ money wi’ ’s wife, did Maister Seth— 
AND EMILY READ, | better small fish than empty dish. She'll be for com- 

ing, too, like enow, and I’m fain to see which o’ the 

| two wears the breeches. I'll bet on Maister Seth, 

CHAPTER XX. | though; that I will.” 

| “And I’ll wager on Louise,” Madelon says, langh- 

ling. “There is no one better at managing another 


Author of “ Aytoun,” ete, 


I forget, 
The chill years heaped between us so. 


than Austell’s cousin.’ 


T is in the sombre hall where Austell parted from | “T don’t see why Maister Austell ha’n’t a wife to 


Madelon some years ago, that the girl is standing bring along wi’ en. He were just the kind to be 
now, with forehead pressed against the window- easily caught and made a fool of.” 
“a yr Ci ade ¢ or, 

pane, as if watching for some one’s coming. ‘There is “ Poor Austell !” Madelon says, under her breath 
a pink flu f expectation in her cheek, a light “Eh, so he is poor Austell, and ’s to be pitied in 
wemor in th hands she raises to shade her nen srom more Ways than one,” ] eah asserts, remorselessly 
e afternoon light without hich is certainly in : + { ; ats 
the a — : 4 » Ww a ~ “| having at least caught the tone of compassion in 
glaring contrast with this gloomy room. Madelon is Madelon’s voice. “He'll not only ha’ to give up the 

aiting for ) —some one who is tardy ir ‘ ‘ A : ‘ 
one a ae ethes gos property to you, but he'll think he’ll ha’ to marry ’ee 

coming, who perhaps does not desire to meet her after and it be my belief he don’t care to do either,” 

these long years, in which all but Leah have thought “] will nol force him to do either.’ Madelon says 
p ore 1m ) »e . Mi ot | ays, 

of her as dead. And now she has come hack to! .. ‘ . 

: , : with deepened color. 
trouble ther to trouble them in a far more trying aT Tat a maony adte thels dikes Ye ak 
way than when she had to be scolded for torn dresses Leah resumes. sententi ft : “And Maister Anstell 
- aR ¢ 5, ; OUSTY wi ac 2 - 
Smad het » for idleness « ‘Minine Mr . 
lim iALs SS i iit B. 2 s. : . : . . s 

and ruined | or for idleness and willfulnes {rs. | be just of the kind that'll do what he thinks right at 


Boscawen is assuredly in no haste to resume the 


the minute, and never heed the stretch o’ years ahead 
charge of her; and Austell—well, Austell never had 


f Besid in bit of fleal of en, he may repent in at his leisure. Now, Maister 
ancy tor ghosts, esides, a certain bit of flesh anc . . ms : 
& Fanc! 04 de ron Seth, he were aye different. He'll just march on in 
blood, daintily and coquettishly decked out in a pretty |). " . . oe 

. ’ | his own road, and it’s a bit easier to follow en, than t 


asant dre as { action for him, which Made- ‘our 
yen yh tip ni for hi 7 whic : M ule keep step wi’ en. 
er had, and which serves as a clog t is un- ‘ . - 
atte . sas ? a es oe : ‘I never could see why you were all so afraid of 
filling feet , ” . * . . , 
Wane Seth Badger,” said Madelon, with the disdain of a 


This waiting grows unbearable, and Madelon is “Mr B 


conqueror. my grandfather, and all of | 


hankful to catch sight of Leah clattering about the . , : , 
= . . - you, For my part, I never was in the least in awe of 
town-pla in her pattens, for all the world as if she him.” 
ad just stepped back out of the old days when nt er 
ha . Vi eget . It ’ud been better for ’ee if ’ee had been,” declares 
Martin Boscawen was master. For time has changed - : es 
Leah. It be easier to creep through a hole i’ the 


Leah very little. She has taken due care that her ; ‘ ; 
. _ life should 6i , ; ; wall than cut your way through the rock. If you'd 
own burdens in life should sit easily upon her; ane : “KS. ee ° ee 

p thet: married Maister Seth, you'd ha’ saved yourself a deal 


s for th rdens of others, she is no such fool as to! , a ° 
sedis } - 4 ‘ o’ trouble, and other folk as are nameless ’ud been 
touch one of them with the tips of her fingers, unless . ” 
: : Grml he 1 ~ | obliged to you. 
it wer to shove it more firmly on the bearers ‘ ° on 
; ‘ ¢ ‘ae Other folk ? repeats Madelon. 
shoulders 
. is ; “Have ’ee been so long away you don’t knaw your 
Madelon is saying to herself: “ How well old Leah am tim ’ 
: , aps. é own language hough, to be sure, you only had 
is looking and then she leans out of the window or ; “ : ae . 
i pao. half a right to it. But even a frog-eating Frenchman 
and calls her. For a moment Leah inclines to deaf- 


might understand there ben’t a manny of us would 
ness; but she overcomes any tendency towards that} ).) y 
5 at . ni. like the dead brought back 
infirmity ge, and hears very distinctly. 

“ Aunt Leah, is it not late? Do you think Austell 


9 


has put off coming until to-morrow ! 


Small wonder, too, they 


believed you dead; for when the auld maister were 
lying a corpse in the house, his eyes were that wide 
) 

| open, it might well be thought he were looking for a 


“FE hatever c rd hat i y oad, | ¢ ‘ ‘ . 
Eh, whatever could ha’ put that into your head, follower. And there’s naught so quickly filled as the 


cheeld yean? You don’t suppose he’ll let the victual 
waste to-day, and look for en to-morn? He’s safe to 
come, Maister Seth, too; and I'll be main glad to 
see ’n, just to knaw how he been taking all this 
while that little joke o’ the auld maister’s, about the 
will. Good lack, how keen Maister Seth were after it ! 
All for himself, and none for nobody, like Jan fisher- 


place we ha’ in this earth; so it be just so well not to 
come back and find it so.” 

“T do not intend to make my return hard to Cousin 
Austell; and for the rest, no one cares whether I am 
dead or alive,” Madelon says, softly. 
| “Don’t they, though! Do ’ee think as Maister 
| Seth wants the past cast into his teeth? It’ud none 
| be more to his taste, maybe, than that gruel you 
spilled on the hearth that day the auld maister died; 





* Entered according toactof Congress, in the year 1876, | 
by Magan ©. L. Reeves, in the Uffice of the Librarian of | 


Vongress, at Washington, and I aye thought Maister Seth knew more about the 
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seasoning o’ that than he let on he did. And he were 
so set on marrying you, to keep you dumb, maybe ” 

“And yet you never breathed one word of your 
doubt of him!’ exclaims Madelon. 

“ Arreah, not I, indeed! Other things may be sea- 
soned so well’s gruel, and an auld woman ben’t not to 
aay better than an auld man, i’ some folk’s mind. 
Not but what I did put a drop o’ the gruel i’ the doc- 
tors hands ; but he didn’t choose to make nor meddle 
wi’ 't; and I never stir up biting dogs, not if I knaw 
myself.” Leah declares, with much self-gratulation on 
her wisdom 

Madelon does not answer. After a little thought, 
she remarks 

“Perhaps it would have been better if I had never 
gone away.” 

“Tt ben’t your going they'll complain about. It be 
your coming back,” the old woman persists in telling 
her 

“Tt cannot be lhe Iped now,” Madelon says, impa 
tiently. “Hark, Leah! Do you not hear horses’ 

It be the sound o’ wheels,” Leah decides, after 
listening a moment. “ Maister Austell ha’ some one 
wi’ en, or he’d never take to a coach. A woman 
I'll he bound ; and I'd swop her for Maister Seth, 
though it’s none so fond I be o’ Maister Seth. But, 
leastways, he’ll mind his own business—which a wo 
man doesn’t think it her duty to do.” 

“Tt is Mrs. Boscawen with Austell.” Madelon has 
Leen watching for the approaching carriage, and 
catches a glimpse of it through the ivied gateway of 
the town-place 

“I'd none ha’ thought Maister Austell that cow 
ardly,” remarks Leah, with contempt; “that he'd 
hide ahind his mother’s petticoats. It’s a queer thing 
to me, a man be that brave he’ll stand up and be shot 
at, and then he’ll turn coward at the sight of a meré 
maid like you. I’d stand up and be saucy, if I wer 
you 

The carriage is stopping, and Leah has to refrain 
from further advice as to deportment, if she would 
safely reach her own domain, the kitchen, befor 
Austell and his mother arrive. Neither does Made 
lon go out to meet them, 

“| will look for Leah,” Mrs. Boscawen is saying, 
somewhat nervously, to Austell, as the two cross the 
town-place together. “You can call me when you 
want me,” 

And Austell, who would fain keep her with him, 
does not like to say so, but goes alone to the great 
dining-hall, where Leah has sent him to find Madelon 

The scene of his parting with Madelon is painfully 
vivid to Austell, as he makes his reluctant way in 
search of her. 
tin Boscawin’s bidding to pledge himself to take care 


It is as if he had again come at Mar- 


of the old man’s grandchild, and shield her from the 
machinations of Seth Badger—Seth Badger, who, old 
Martin feared, would work the child harm, and whom, 
after all, Austell had trusted, abandoning Madelon. 
Austell remembers his parting with the child, her 
petulanee and willfulness, her proud determination 


not to be helped by him; and he doubts if the long 
years between have softened her heart towards him 
If they have, how will she bear the story he is bound 
in all honor to tell her? 

But there is small use in turning coward now. 
Austell’s real battle had been with himself in the hour 
of his parting from Ninorch, when she would fain 
have kept him from coming to this little Madelon 
whom he fears he has wronged so greatly. Ninorch 
But he strives to put away that thought; for over 
there, in the embrasure of yonder window, he sees 
Madelon sitting. 

It is not quite a once that he has found her; for, 
gloomy as it was in here in the days of the old master, 
it is gloomier and darker now, since the great sand- 
hill flung itself across the dried bed of the rivulet, and 
shut up all the windows to the south and west. rhe 
shifting of the sands has not yet laid them bare, and 
it is only on the side of the town-place that the house 
stands quite free. Without, it is still afternoon; but 
within here, it is a grim mockery of twilight, with 
shadows lurking in the deep-set windows, and the 
black-oak beams glooming overhead, and only a ray 
of light from the town-place catching at the silver 
tips of the antlers on the wall, or the polished carv- 
ings of the bench below. In the deep embras ire of 
the darkened window near, sits Madelon, and barely 
turns her face towards Austell for an instant as he 
approaches, Why has she chosen such a dismal place 


of meeting Memory gives him one of her sharp an- 
swers to the question. For in that same window she 
waited for him on the day they parted - and she wears 
a white dress with a knot of black ribbon at the 
the dress she wore on that day of her grand- 


father’s funeral, when Leah could find only this small 


throat 
badge of mourning for the occasion. Austell remarks 
this, as well as something familiar in the turn of 
Madelon’s head—something he has never observed 
If he were in Brittany, and the small head 


“ Ninorch !” 


before 
wore a coif, he would call out at once 

But : 

“ Madelon,” he says, more sharply than he i 
conscious of, the old habit of controlling her cor 
back at the mere sight of her. Then, too, h 
altogether pleased with her cool way of rece 
him. “ Madelon, where have you been all this tin 
What induced you to disappear, and make us all 
wretched about you ?” 

“Ts it you, Cousin Austell ?” 

Madelon has only given him one first hasty glance ; 
he fancies she does not choose to see his extended 
hand: and there is no movement to make room for 
him in her window. So, the old refectory being as 
bare of furniture as in old Martin’s time, he is forced 
to seat himself at a little distance, at the end of one 
of those stiff forms that once ran the length of the 
monastic table, The position is perhaps better than 
standing before her, in her unresponsive mood; yet 
Austell feels rather at a disadvantage as she says, out 
of the dimness: 

“Would you have had me stay to live out a life of 


penitence in the convent here, as one who could have 
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And then, with a slight, 
“Have you been so very unhappy 


committed a murder?” 
mocking laugh: 
about m«¢ 


“One cannot feel comfort in the fear of having 


Could you find no one to comfort you ?” 


been unjust,” Austell says, gravely. 


“You have feared that? But since when? And 
why ?” 
He does not answer at once; at least, not aloud. 


Perhaps he does try to answer the questions to him- 
self, and is confused by finding that the conditions 
remain just the same as when, years ago, they parted 
here, and he went from her, full of bitter doubts of 
her. 
are the doubts’ 


The conditions are just the same; yet where 


She has paused for his reply. 
coming, she says: 


“ M ust 
pent of an 


one return from the dead to make one re- 


injustice? Or is it simply that we grow 


wiser with years? For myself, I am free to confess 
I have; the Madelon of to-day is not so reckless of 
the stain of a suspicion as the Madelon of that day of 


the poor old man’s funeral.” 


“ Made Austell breaks in on the 
‘Il cannot conceive what could have put it 


softe ned 


voice, 


into your head to permit us to believe you guilty 
even of the wish to poison the old man. You were 
not usually so patient under an injustice.” 

“An injustice! Was it only that? What hope 


had I, a weak girl, in the unscrupulous hands of Seth 
Badger? He 


ise of marrying him; for, as he said 


threatened me, and tried to force me 


into a prot no 


one would believe me if he chose to testify against 
me. But I laughed at his threats at first; what did 
I fear, if Austell Boscawen had sworn to take care of 
me? It was a false oath, Cousin Austell, because it 
was half-hearted. So, when you misunderstood my 
very own words, interpreting them by what Seth 
Jadger had taught you—when you believed Seth 
Badger, and thought you were acting a kindly, even 
a magnanimous part, in leaving me to your mother, 
for Louise to torment, I said, if this is a man’s love, 
I do not care to have it. What one does not care 
for, it is best to avoid; and so I went away.” 

She adds this with just a touch of scorn in her 


voice, as if it were hardly worth while to give the 


excuse. 
“It was hard on you, Madelon. Poor little Made- | 

lon,” says Austell, with a thrill of compassion. “ But 

it was hard on me also. Perhaps your promise was 


only half-hearted ; if you had loved me as your words 
seem to imply, you would not have given me to bear 
For, Madelon, I have | 
thought for some time that you could not possibly 
have wished to do the deed Seth Badger hinted of.” 
Her impulse is to tell But 
memory, that plays such scurvy tricks with us, has 


the burden of wronging you. 


him everything. 


brought Badger’s mocking voice close to her ear. 


She hears it repeat: “When you want him to make 
much of you, you would tell him how heroic you 
could be, and how near he came to losing you. The 
blacker shadow you make of me, the better foil for 


your own shining.” 
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Finding none forth- | 








She will not make Seth Badger’s shadow any 


blacker than it is. 
“Thank you very much 


So she only says: 
Even tardy justice has 
a spice of pleasure in it.” 

“You ought never to have permitted even a sus. 
No one would have 
And 
then, after a slight pause: “ Madelon, if I were to 
ask you for the whole truth now, would you under. 
stand that it is not because I have a doubt of you?” 


picion of evil to rest upon you, 
doubted you, if you had bravely spoken out.” 


She answers him at once 

“ And if I were to say to you: Cousin Austell, do 
not ask—would you understand that it is not because 
I fear the truth ?” 

“T would understand,” 
“ But, Madelon, it is not I alone. 


he says, promptly and 
gravely. Others 
bave heard—” 

“Mr. Carlyon, Austell Boscawen, Seth Badger— 
only these three. Mr, Carlyon will not hear my 
version of the story in his grave; Austell Boscawen 
tells me that he does nut need to hear it; and Seth 
Badger—”’ 

“And Seth 
tain meaning in his tone. 
but that he cannot see in her 
dim corner, though he leans eagerly forward. This 
Madelon, sitting so very still in the dusk, her hands 
folded so demurely in her lap, with not a gesture nor 


sadger?”’ Austell repeats, with a cer- 


She smiles a little 


a turn of the slightly drooped head, and speaking in 
that quiet voice, is so unlike the Madelon he parted 
unreality is upon him, and he 
But he 


from, that a sense of 
would fain have seen how she is changed. 
cannot see; he can only hear: 

“ And Seth Badger—is 
opinion of me.” 


quite welcome to keep his 


“And yet you say you are no longer reckless of 
suspicion.” 

He is not so completely in shadow as she. She 
can see the angry flush in his face as he says this, 
But she is not misled by the words; she knows the 
anger is for Seth Badger, not for her; and it makes 
her the readier with her rejoinder: 

“We have done with the past, Cousin Austell— 
with suspicions, and confessions, and explanations—” 

“ Not yet.” 

Austell breaks in on her with a strange hurry in 


his voice. He has not turned aside out of that gleam 


‘of light which slants narrow and dusty through one 


of those loop-hole windows on the town-place, leay- 
ing Madelon’s recess the dimmer for its contrast. 
But he has rested his elbow on the table, and shades 
his eyes slightly with his hand. 

“Not yet. 
listener than when last we talked together in this 


Madelon, will you be a more patient 
room? You need not fear my being hard on you— 
harder than I can help; for, Madelon, if I have again 
done you an injury, believe me it was unwittingly.” 

“Then do not mention it. If I were dead to you 
all these years, I have no claim on them, even if such 
a claim had not been canceled that time you say I 
was an impatient listener.” 

Madelon speaks hastily, her head thrown back a 
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little, as if she were averting a blow—sharply, as if 


she feared a pain in what Austell was about to say to 
her. But Austell is not looking at her, and miases 
the gesture; besides, he is determined that this time, 
at least, there shall be no concealments between 
them; that now they shall understand each other 
thoroughly. 

“T must speak, and you must listen,” he says, moré 
authoritatively than he is aware. Then, after a 
pause, as if to collect himself: “I have been to Brit- 
tany to see your kindred there.” 

“Yes?” 

This small word, partly of affirmation, partly of 
interrogation, has not half the interest in it which 
Austell is ¢ X pe cting Madelon to exhibit It seems 


’ course that he has taken the journey 





quite a matter 

“Perhaps you do not know that you have a grand 
mother living 
cousin,” 

She draws back farther into the gloom of the em- 
brasure, and he can only detect a nod. 

“Your cousin is a little like you; or, rather, like 
what you used to be—for I have not had a look at 
you yet in this dark room,” 

“Of course she is much handsomer,” Madelon 
says; a fact which Austell does not deny. “ Is she 
as good as she is pretty? The stories generally run 
in that way, do they net?” 

“She is very good, as well as beautiful. If she 
were not, perhaps I would not have to make the con 
fession I must,”’ he says, slowly 

“Of course you fell in love with her. You would 
not have been a man if you had not. Why are we 


made beautiful and good, if not to please you?” 


Then, changing her tone, which has a sharp ring it 


she adds ge ntiv : “T never knew I had a cousir 


vere. Are you quite sure of the relationship? Why 
did you not bring her here with you? As your 
bride 

“You are far too hasty in your conclusions,” 
Austell says, with much pain in his voice. “ You 
are right in your surmise that I loved your cousin. 
I thought I was free to- 
“Why do you use the past tense? Have you 


”) 


ceased to love her?” interrupts Madelon. 


“T shall do my best to,” is the short answer. “ You 


must give me time. <A year or two, perhaps; and 
then 

“And then you will come back and fall in love 
with me. Is that your meaning, Cousin Austell 

Madelon asks her question softly, bending towards 
him in the twilight. 

He does not answer, nor draw near to her; in- 
stead, he starts up and walks up and down the long | 
hall, as on that other evening of their disastrous 


parting. 

“Cousin Austell,” Madelon says, when he has| 
turned his back on her in his walk across the floor, | 
“T would have been very glad if you could have 
come back to me and said: Little Madelon, I have | 
always loved you—loved you when I thought you} 


dead as well as living. I suppose all women long | 
VOL. XLV.—47. 


there, and” —a short hesitation—“a 
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for just such love, and but few find it. Yet if it was 
not in me to call it forth, how could I blame you? | 
never intended to hold you by a past promise. You 
did me no wrong when you loved my cousin.” 

While she is speaking, he has turned in his walk, 
and stands quite close to her before she enda. 

‘But I shall do you a great wrong, Madelon, if I 
leave you now that I have found you. You do not 
understand how great. That rash act of yours—your 
flight, and your letting it be believed you were dead, 
how could it but have injurious consequences ?” 

“ But you were all so quick to believe the worst. 
I never meant you to think anything more than that 


[ had gone away. It seems to me you were very 


‘ Besides, I pledged myself to your grandfather to 
marry you,” Austell goes on, with his argument 
ivainst himself, 

‘That was to protect me from Seth Badger’s mar- 
rying me. So much I have learned from Leah. As 
if there could ever have been any danger of 
that!” 

“Tt was more than that. No matter what it was, 
I am pledged,” Austell says, hastily. 

‘But my grandfather could not compel me to 
marry you. It is a case where two are to be con- 

“You must be reasonable, Madelon.” Austell! is 
putting some force upon himself to speak quite 
calmly. “You scarcely understand how strong a 
case against you my seeming desertion and your dis- 
appearance were; for, though Badger’s story never 
was known, a vague sense of something wrong had 
gotten abroad on the day of the funeral, and traveled 
farther than you are aware of. If I marry you now 
that I have found you, every one will see I hold you 
blameless, and my name will be a protection.” 

“ Tlow royal you men are!” she says, with passion ; 
and for one instant litthe Madelon comes back to him 
“You have only to stretch out the 


sceptre of your name to us, and 


out of the past. 
we are safe. For my 
part, I would rather have mine blurred a little by a 
false judgment, than effaced in the manner you pro- 
pose.” 

“Take care, Madelon. Your pride hurt you once; 
do not let it again. Before, my desire was to do what 
was best for you, as it is now.” 

ih nly what is best for me, not best for yourse If, 
Cousin Austell.” So quietly is it said; too quietly 
for that litthke Madelon out of the past. “If I do not 
care to be treated so generously, you cannot force me 
to be. Yes, I am proud; but of that I do not intend 
to repent. Pride is a good thing in a woman.” 

“T do not think so,” Austell SAYS, quite coolly. 
‘T always liked you best when you had been perverse 


| and willful, and wished to be forgiven and taken into 


favor.” 
“As you would have liked a kitten, or any other 


| foolish thing that had amused you by its impotence. 


I have outgrown all that, I fancy.” 
“T can hardly think of you save asa child needing 
some one to take care of her. Madelon, you have 
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a “¢ ! 
trusted me in many ways; cannot you believe I will 
do all J 


“T can trust you in everything but in this one of 


in to make you happy ?” 
our marrying. So we will wait until you can say to 
me: I love you as well as I loved Ninorch.” 

She says it somewhat carelessly, and Austell in- 
wardly chafes at her even imagining she can ever be 
to him what Ninorch is. He is dixpleased, too, by 
her showing no interest in her cousin, and not plead- 


ing for her. To love one’s enemies is such a desir- 


able thing in a woman; especially one’s rival. In 


his inclination to injustice towards Madelon, he fails 
to observe that she has mentioned the name of her 
cousin, of whose existence she has just said she had 
no knowles age, 


“] have your answer, then,” Austell says, after a 


pause sufficiently long for Madelon to reconsider her 
words—sufliciently long for him to feel into what a 
gray ink future she is shutting him out with her. 
“We will wait.” Of course it is clear she expects 


him to wait with her, 
‘T have your answer, then,” he says. 
ae Am I asking too much?’ She asks this 
softly, deprecatingly. 

“ Perhaps not. 
for your happiness. 


You alone must know what you 
wish Only, yon must give me 
time And then: “J will not tease you any more. 


Let 1 


and find my mother.” 


‘p Mrs. Boscawen! She is not so very eager 
to see me, | fancy. Sut let us go, by all means.” 

Mad rises as she speaks, coming forward out 
of the shadow of the deep embrasure. As she does 
so, Austell starts, and passes his hand across his eyes 
as if to brush away some obstacle to his vision. 


“Am I all awry, and not fit for Mrs. Boscawen to 
see I ’ asks Madelon, laughing. 

“You have 
says Austell, bewildered. 

“So wonderfully like, that you cannot tell the 


grown wonderfully like Ninorch,” 
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ting it aside. Naturally enough, at Kermartin th, 
girl went back to the familiar Breton name she had 
been known by as a little child, laving by the 


diminutive of the saint’s name on whose day shy 





was born, and by which old Martin Boscawen had 


All this is quickly enough told 


chosen to call her. 





but when it comes to accounting for Ninorch’s ling 


of conduct, she does n find it so altogether eas 
when Austell looks at her and says: 


You trie 
Ninorch; I might well have 


“ And you could put no faith in me, 
me by too hard a te 
failed, when you yourself tempted me to failure.” 

She lifts a quiveri: tle smile to him. 

“No faith? I thought I had not—but, Auste 
should I have had the courage to tempt you, if I ha 
believed you would be weak enough to yield 
Ninorch, and betray Madelon’s trust? I own I wa 
frightened for awhile, lest you should stay there a 


‘ 


Kermartin—terribly frightened; for if you ha 
yielded finally 
“You would have broken with me?” he says i 
her pause, 
“T would have gone away from 
would have lost myself to you; for I think that ther 
me here to find that Made 


ré, do not let us speak ar 


Kermartin: | 


you would never have 
lon was Ninorch. B 
more of that long last week ; if I was hard on you, | 


was hard on mysel It was hard; but how els 


could I be sure you cared for Ninorch, yet would lx 


true to Madelon At I thought if you could: 
Madelon justice | where you had doubted her | 
There is no at ering smile to hers in Austell’s face 


“T do not think 
keeping me at Kermartin 
But the girl her head at that, and puts her 


hand confident 


i know how near you came t 


iis arm, and the two go awa 


together in s« f Mrs. Boscawen. 
Ninorch and Madelon are strangely mingled i 
Austell’s thoughts; which, however, are clear enoug 





difference You must not make love to me for my | to prevent his mentioning the odd Breton name whe: ; 
cousin.’ he introduces Madelon to his mother : 
And then, seeing Austell still looks dazed, she Mrs. Boscawen declares she would never hav 
stan forward in the full light from the open | known the child, she has grown so tall and chang I 
window. “Mother Mari is well,” she adds, with a | so very much. But Austell, looking at her as if his l 
mer! langh, “and sends you her love—which eyes were just now opened, wonders at himself for a 
Ninorch did not, for she said you would be with her | never having known her all this while. Thong t 
at the very hour when you ought to be here. Come, | how could he? What promise is there of the ros 
if you want any crépes for your supper, I must in- | in the hard, shut ( 
struct Leah in the making, for I shall bake no more “We all thou you were buried in the sand, V 
of them, I promise you.” Mrs. Boscawen pathetically. “And many I 
Though thus adjured by what some hold the | cry I have had « your death. Not that I won- t 
nearest way to a man’s heart, Austell still lingers. | dered at it; for when you used to vex me with you J 
There are explanations to be gone through; and the | torn skirts and strange ways, I always said you woul it 
two do not come to explanations all at once. Austell | come to a strange ending. I never thought to se f 
is readily enough satisfied as to how Madelon found | you again, I am sure,” she continues, in a slightly ) 
Madame Cosquer’s address among old Martin’s | ill-used tone P 
papers, and folluwed it across from Falmouth to} ‘ But you are not sorry to see me?” Madelon asks, 
Brittany, an unrecognized passenger in the sailing- | half-laughingly, half-pleadingly. “I will promis cl 
vessel of a mate of Uncle Saundry the droll-teller, | to be careful and not vex you. Austell will go surety \ 
and so reached Kermartin, where the grandmother | for me.” W 
was waiting for her with a love which Madelon felt | “Tt is Austell you must not vex. If you will only " 
she had no right to claim after so many years of put- | keep him at home instead of wandering about with nD 
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little purpose! Dinglefield is lonely now,” Mrs. 


Boscawen goes on, with the old note of complaint in 
her voice. “ Austell does not care for the place, and 
Louise hardly ever comes to see me. She says Mr 
Badger will not let her; which may be true, although 
she was never one to give up her own will to an 
othe rs,” 


“Maybe she can’t help herself,” suggests Leah, 


who is stooping to thrust into the fire such a bunch 
of scented furze as blazes up the wide chimney, and 
still has gleams to spare to go flickering across t 

the bright tins on the walls, and to come back and 
shine upon the high, gilded back of Mrs. Boscawen’s 
arm-chair on the hearth. For Leah, determined to 


vay herself for her hospitality by a share in the 


r 
re 


conversation, has found reasons good and many for 
making her kitchen the reception-room. The win- 
ter’s reek of furze is stored away in the south parlor 
up-stairs, in the old maister’s rooms, the chimney's 
wavs are past biding, and the damps, good lack! ’ee 
can no more drive en out by a bit o’ smoke than ’e& 
can throw a gull over the cliff to break his neck 
To Leah’s seeming, only the north parlor is fitty for 
guests; and the table being laid for dinner there, 
they must assemble here—an arrangement Mrs Bos- 
cawen falls into the more readily, because of certain 
secret fears of the great, ghostly, empty house. 

Maister 
| 


he tilts the 


“Tt takes a sh irp body to get the better 
Seth,” Leah has gone on to explain, as s 
cover of one of the Saucepans on the embers, and 
chuckles to herself over the anticipation of his sur 
prise at her improvement in cookery. “I never saw 
anny who could get the better of en, exces pt myself, 
and it were no easy work for me, I promise "ex 
You’ve just to be a fool, like; and it ben’t everybody 
can,” she adds, with an air of satisfaction in her 
bility to arrive at what most people do not consider 


a very desirable condition. 
I will come back to Dinglefield and live wi 


you You must not be lonely,” Madelon i saving 
softly to Mrs. Boscawen. 

And while Mrs. Boscawen is expressing satisfac 
faction in the arrangement if Austell approves, ol 
Leah, who is rather gruff, because she is not wholly 
attended to, gladly espies some one coming across the 
town-place. 

“Tt be Maister S« th,” she declares. ‘Yonder he 
comes, striding along like Nanny Paynter’s fowls, 

begs; and Mrs. Badger behind. 


very high upon the 
Didn’t I tell ’ee he’d be here? He's aye one to 
turn up if so be there’s annything to eat i’ the house. 


It’s past me, how he manages it. Most folk ha’ an 


awkward way o’ coming when you’ve nothing to 


feed en. But let me get a chicken i’ the pot, and 
Maister Seth ’ud be sure to come and eat the best 
part o’t. He were aye that aggravating.” 

No one is glad to see Seth Badger. Austell is in- 
clined to quarrel with him, and at least to force him 
to tell what Madelon will not. But Louise’s face, 
which has grown pinched and anxious, as if she 
were looking at some trouble in advance, which 
none but herself could see, curbs all show of ill-feel- 
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ing. Indeed, Madelon and Mrs. Boscawen are will- 
ing to bestow more cordiality upon Seth than they 


can really feel. After all, the weak protect the 





strong oftener than, with all their boasting, do the 
strong the feebler ones Many a man finds immu- 
nity from a just punishment, because of a delicate 
woman who is bound by his name, or a child over 
whom the law gives him a stronger power than 
nature conveys. And so Seth Badger is free to 
bluster in his own coarse way, because three at least 
of the party are sorry for Louise. 

“Tow well you are looking, Madelon,” Louise is 
saying, when, after a faint show of resistance, during 


which she has been secretly observant of Seth’s will 


and pleasure, she is now untying her bonnet-strings 


preparatory to staying to dinner. “I! never thought 
you could improve so, and grow so pretty. Don’t 
you think she has?” she adds, turning to Seth, 
with a womanly instinct that he is not comfortable 
in being thrown out as it were of the family circle 
Slowly, in a way which Austell chafes under, but 


, Seth turns his eyes 


= 
ye 
bh 


which Madelon only 
the girl, for an inventory of all the changes that 
iiave come to her in these years 

“ Madelon has not married, you see,” Mrs. Bos- 
as an apology for the girl’s fair looks, 
though in reality she is thinking how sadly altered 





cawen is savi 


is Louise, since she put herself into Seth Badger’s 
charge. “It makes such a difference when one has 
only to think of oneself, rather than of some one 
else’s comfort and wishes.’ 

‘| should think that care would be on the should- 


ers of the man Madelon married,” Seth says, with 
a laugh that at least sounds ill-natured. 


“ You'd none be the man to shoulder that burden,” 
puts in Leah, with innocent maliciousness, =) 


| mind the day I were that worried about the sweet- 


breads I were cooking for the maister’s supper, and 
you said to me: Leah, vou better get rid o’ that girl, 
for mark my words, she'll be a deal more than I can 
manage, and it be only a wis¢ old woman like you 
can do wi’ the like of en.’ 

i? 


Seth has turned with an evil gleam in his eye, 


‘ i 
when Leah begins to speak. He does not know 
where her reminiscences may lead her; and perhaps 
he is glad to find that either her memory or her 


But it is scarcely so with Made- 


Aunt Leah, you know Mr. Badger never 
the kind. He never thought you 


said anything ¢ 
in the least wise. I was standing in the doorway 
listening all the time, so you need not trump up old 
stories. Why should not time cover up the past as 
effectually as the sands buried the old house? I am 
sure we none of us care to dig it out again,” 

But Leah’s sharp eyes are twinkling with a surly 


triumph in getting her penny worth of malice in 





exchange for the dinner she is cooking. “Eh, el 


take it, the old woman’s memory’s that old and 


worn out, it don’t hold annything now, not even the 
time you quarreled down by the gate yonder. 1 did 
hink as Maister Seth might ha’ done better than 
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come a-courting when the maister were lying a 


corpse up-stairs. But men never do knaw the fitness 
o’ things 

“Shall we not go and look at the farm ?” 
asks Seth 
agreeable t 

“Did he 
Louise ask 
“Why did 5 
lon’s hesitat 

If she had 
you had ‘n 


Austell 

Leah’s reminiscences have grown dis- 

him also. 

really wish to marry you, Madelon ?” 
a whisper, as the two men walk off. 

1 refuse him ?” she adds, taking Made- 

n for an affirmative. 

ired, she would have added: “I wish 

But Louise, under marital authority, 

has become a coward, And it is best so, 

gaged to Austell,” Madelon says, langh- 


Besides, 


“T was et 
ing. “I could not have two men at once 
Mr. Badger Neither did 
Austell,” she adds, under her breath. 

“T do not 
want you 
Austell did n 


met some one 


did not really want me. 


see why Seth asked you if he did not 
returned Louise, suspiciously. “ I know 
teare. Do you know, I fancied he had 
over in Brittany he cared for. He 


never would have stayed 80 long there, if he had not 
I never told Aunt Mary my surmise, 


not like foreigners; and when I men 


had a rea 

for she d 

tioned it to Seth, he thought it foolish. He generally 

thinks « 

from hi 

ness which « 
* What 


cawen, wi 


verything foolish which does not emanate 
own brain,” Louise ends, with weak bitter- 
nly sounds ill-natured 

you two talking of?” asks Mrs. Bos- 
as been silently, but by no means ap- 
watching Leah through the nice operation 


Mrs. 


herself believe the poultry at the Priory 


provingl) 


which cooks call dishing dinner. Boscawen 


cannot mak 


have but one wing. That one chicken might be thus 
deformed, she is not prepared to deny; but that two 
should have the same peculiarity makes her doubtful 
of Leah’s probity, and leaves her to turn away in disap 
proval of that hardened old woman’s ways and means 


| was telling Madelon I feared Austell had lost 
his heart with some pretty face abroad,’ Louise re- 
‘It will be pleasant for you to have Madelon 


plies 


living with you at Dinglefield, Aunt Mary,” she 


Bays regretfully, 

‘Of course it will, She should never have left 
Dinglefield; or at least have come back when old 
Mr. Boscawen died,’”’ Mrs. Boscawen answers, forget- 


ting whose fault it was that Madelon did not go back. 
“What do you mean by Austell’s losing his heart? 
He has all the time been engaged to Madelon. The 
Boscawens were always unfortunate with foreigners, 
] hope 


enough for him to wish to give up the money which 


Austell has not been so foolish. It was bad 


was Madelon’s by right. It was that which really 
took him away.” 

“Miss Madelon,” Leah is calling out shrilly from 
the dining-room, “won't ’ee call Maister Austell and 
him that is wi’ en to dinner? The fowls be that 
crankey, they’ll none stand up properly, and I can’t 


do two things to once.” 


Madelon goes to the door, and beckons to the two 
They 


To Austell, she is as a premonition of | 


men who are walking silently to the house. 
both see her. 
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much future happiness ; but Seth sees in her the ne 


obstacle he has yet found to his having his own way 

And being the only one, he finds in that shallow 
heart of his a deeper feeling for Madelon than he has 
ever had for any one else. He is very sure if sh: 
had married him, he would have been a much hap. 
pier, perhapa a better man. 

If she had married him. Looking across at her 
that dark doorway, a whit 


now, standing framed in 


vision, with a brightness in her expectant face as 


glad as any smile, yet softer, the man makes a slight 


pause in his walk. Just here it was, crossing thes 


Leah peering suspiciously at the 


flags, with old 
over her broom as she swe pt nearer, he had st pe 


to say to Madelon ‘Decide as you will, Austell 


Boscawen will never marry you.” 

But now, moving on after that involuntary pause 
and unconsciously taking a longer stride to av 
} 


crushing underfoot a of houndstongue that 


thrust itself out of a crevice in the flags, he says | 
Austell, abruptly 

cok suppose y 
She’s a plucky 


You might d 


little thing, and will stand by 


Will marry her 
worae, 


a trust as few men will, She hasn’t told you, J % 


but she would have drunk that gruel if 1 had not 


knocked the bow! out of her hand.” 
It is said that murderers have moments when they 


are impelled to cast to the winds all their elaborat 


wrought concealments, and to drag out into the | 
the unveiled, gh istly face of their deed. Seth Bad- 


ger’s may have been a like fleeting impulse, thoug 


less dangerous. Yet there is a gleam of danger, t 


in Austell’s eyes, as they flash round suddenly 


Badger’s face, and see the whole scene in that deat! 


chamber, almost as if they had been looking on a 


the time. But Austell half forgives Seth Badger for 


the wrong he has made him guilty of, when he sees 


how Seth’s hard face itens, looking at Madelon 


standing there and beckoning to them, 


“The preachers may talk o’ the millenium, a 


Satan being chained, and the wolf and the lamb lying 


down together,’ Leah says to no other audience tha 


herself, as she tary, dining off the wings « 


| the chickens, but with the kitchen door open, so that 


she can hear the voices not very far off, round th 


table in the north parlor. “1 used to confront th 
doctrine myself, for it were plain to be seen the woll 
could none help eating the lamb, that being its natur 
But nature’s naught to us when we get older. | 
Austell and Maister Seth, not t 


say Miss Madelon and Mrs, Badger, they be a 


there be Maister 


us there’s no saying which be lam 
and which be wolf, and so they be kind o’ friendly 


like—which they may be at the millenium. 


turned round so 


Least- 
ways, there’s no saying to the contrary.” 

And Leah devours her chicken, vexing her sou! 
with no more difficult questions. One thing, at least, 
is sure; the wolf may disport himself in some shred 
of sheep’s clothing, but this crafty old soul will bes 
fox unto the end. 


THE END, 
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WHOSE HEART ACHED. 
BY MADGE CARROL, 


“ ‘\CAFFOLDING fell and a man’s killed.” 
4 crowd had gathered on the instant and 
N this brief announcement passed from one to 
ther Very shortly there was a stir in the heart 
of the throng. Each individual, contend as he 
ght, found himself obliged to take a at p or two 
ly wis 


ackward, Then came the report that the bo 


being lifted and carried. Nextit became evident a 


pr ession was forming and all, with one accord 


line. There followed a short, solemn march 


fer a still and awful shape, while manv a foot 
too eagerly, fell upon red, moist blood 
The hastily formed procession halted in the rear of 


that great, unfinished building and the body was 


sen inside and laid upon a planing-bench. His 
f v-workmen knew nothing concerning him 
“He's only been on two days,” said one, “can’t 


“We called him Mat, that’s all I know,” said 


’remarked a police-officer in attend 
t} 


pushing back 1 bl] l-matted hair with 
ilmost a woman’s tenderness, “ There’s a heartach« 
i store for somebody Is it possible nobody present 
recognizes him Come up and see Quietly now, 
quietly 


Men, boys and the few women in waiting, presse 


| know him,” exclaimed one. ‘It’s Pat Jakes, 
sure: as lives No 2 Hoof Alley 
‘Near here?” asked the doctor, lingering over 


the « rpse, re luctant to give the man ip for dead 

Won't some body 

Before the necessary questions could be put and 
answered, however, several small boys had flashed 
the message to Hoof Alley, and were back again, 
awaiting with distended eyes the arrival of the be 
rieved family. They came without a moment’s delay. 
Mrs. Jakes loud in her lamentations, the daughters 
speechless in their grief and terror. Very evidently 
each had left some occupation, whereby they helped 
earn their daily bread. One of the girls even carried 
in her hand a shoe she was binding. 

“It’s not my man at all, at all!’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Jakes, one glimpse at the quiet face turning her 
mourning into joy “This is nothing but a lad, and 
hone 0’ mine ” 

“IT know him, then!” cried a shrill-voiced boy 
“He's Gus Care y, an’ he lives right round the corner, 
nex’ door to the ’pothecary shop.” 

Half a dozen messengers immediately dispatched 
themselves, only to return with the report that Gus 
Carey was at home, eating his dinner 

So it ended, nobody knew the man. Was it aman, 
though, that unshapely length of broken bone and 
blood-stained garments? Yes, sadly enough it was. 
A strip of sunlight, wide as a lath, and as straight, 
measured the figure from head to foot, touching that 


glimpse of a forehead softly and tipping with gold 


HE 


ART 


the crisp, brown curls; and it was the figure of a man 
in the heyday of vouth. Somebody watched, waited 
for him somewhere, yet he would never rise and 
meet them in the likeness they knew. 

The sun was particularly bright that noon. Within 
Mrs. Merriman’s recollection, it never shone up the 
court more cheerily. Mostly it appeared to squeeze 


its way up, especially in winter, when the days were 


short, now there seemed to be plenty of room for it, 
although this was almost the shortest day of all It 
edged the canary’s wing with deeper gold, and 
turned such light upon the geraniums on the sill, 


that the one little blossom creeping out, was trans 


formed into a scarlet torch and stood nodding to it 
blaze reflected in the window-pane, as much as to 
say: “ There’s a row of us! Don’t you se¢ 

Mrs. Merriman had her own thoughts about these 
bright touches, all the while she bustled about trying 

keep the dinner piping hot for Matthew ind 
wondering why he did not come She took the 
meat out of the oven and set the dish on th 1uce- 
pan of water in which the turnips had been cooked, 
and covering a pan over all, threw a napkin over 


le, then went out to see if Lintie, Matthew’s be- 





trothed, could account for his being lat 
“Oh, hasn’t he come?” said Lintie, pretending to 


know nothing about it, yet blushing furiously at 


ght at the window watching for him. “ He 


being cau 
promised to get his picture taken some day this 
week. He said he’d have time while he was pa 
Maybe that keeps him 


Having gone out stirred and anxious, Mra. Merri- 


ing Carr’s building. 


man returned comforted, to find everything still 
bright; the kettle singing on the little, shiny st 
und pussy warming her chinchilla back in a patch 
of yellow sunshine. J iat to pass awhy time, the 
good lady went up to her room, which served as 
parlor and chamber— Matthew's was over that again 

to select a pl ace for the picture when it came 

She knew them by heart, yet read again the simple 
lines slipped into the portraits on the wall. Mr. 


Merriman’s testified him as, “Gone but not for- 


gotten That chubby little morsel on his right 
was: “Our first in Heaven.” The one on the left 
had, “Gone to meet his sister.” Matthew’s might 


hang below, and she would ask Lintie to writ 
“The only son of his mother, and she a widow.” 

How she wished he had told her about getting his 
picture that noon. 

The sunbeams, long gone out of Little’s Court, had 
crept westward into a cloud whose golden rosiness 
was fading to ashen gray, and still Matthew Merri 
man had not returned. He should have been home 
two hours before. What could be keeping him ? 
Always so regular in his habits, so prompt, so 
thoughtful, the slightest deviation, on the very rare 
occasions when such occurred, gave rise to the most 
painful fears, Matilda Merriman’s gray hair and 
eyes, and Lintie Fernley’s brown and blue, were 
wearing the same shade as they waited on the door- 
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step in the deepening twilight. None of them knew 
buildings on which the missing one 
Mr. Fernley and Will were out in 


Before starting, they told the women 


where to find the 
was empl 
search of 


to go In would get their death out there 


still, neit! red. It seemed so awful in there 
without M ew, and with the dinner-table yet 
tandings untasted, Beside, they wanted to 
catch the pse of him as he turned into the 
court. Tl that would wipe out all the pain 
that had e before. Then, too, they could watch 
the fror é ind the shifting, darkling form 
along mally some one would turn in at 
the ent: the court Although knowing at a 
glance Matthew, their hearts leaped and 
tremble tly, only to sink and grow « 


again, W ure proved that of a neighbor who 


pussed rto ask: “ Hasn Matt got home 
vet \ f them had answered this questiot 
both w 1e conscious of how miserably cold 
was the r air, yet neither could go in \t 
first the men, women and children, had 
come them with that ime que 

Now t pened their doors to see if they wer« 
still sit 

It wa th hour after sunset. Lin rem 
bled w, but Mrs. Merriman at « le 
still. ey and Will had been gone ver 
thres no tidings yet. 

It w rth hour after sunset, and a stranger 
entered | Court, He hesitated a moment 
lookin m, then passed on to where the twe 
wome! Nobody was peering out now; door 
and wit ws were closed; it was very dark very 
dark, f bor Jones put out the court lamp, 
RAVING would see the street better if it Was 
lightest Lintie somehow felt that the heart of 
this m " rave, tender and strangely stirred, so 
she tre re violently than before, when, with 
his eye Dp her, yet addressing the mother, he 
asked I Mrs. Merriman ?”’ 

Mr. ] ey, upon learning all, had said to him 
“Go t Go tell my daughter. I can’t 
So he it 

Bot en tried to speak, but their lips would 
not n silence and uncertainty, the thoughts 
of the } had wandered far and wide in search of 
the s terror that had fallen on their simple 
lives ey centered on this stranger in piteous 
entre 


“My Merriman, I was long in finding Little’s 
Court, a ere is no time left to break the news. 
Your s< 

He paused suddenly. Mrs. Merriman had started 
He could not see that 
He only knew that 


up and reeled into the house. 
the girl left alone there was fair. 
white hands were being held out to him, and that 


eyes like stars shining through mist addressed his in 


mute inguiry | 
“ He n is dead,” said Mr. Carr—that was the | 


stranger's name—taking the cold, fluttering hands in | 


his warm, quiet grasp. 


be brave; bear up and comfort her. He is 


l be 
brought home.” 
\ crowd, hearing ne trange object aloft, { 
up and darkened the narrow outlet to the 
Straightway the neighb doors flew open, at 


ving feet and mur 


place became ilive wil 
ing voices, while the awf irden was carric 
1 threshold Matthew M 


touch again 


in’s foot should 


‘] want to stay what can be done to 1 
the poor mother é remarked My 
illing early the nex ! “T am not n 

my place of bi l ive neither kitl 
kin to miss me ? in make me of 
nv time, stren ever vou wi 

Addressing M his gaze, as 

rht out and re | tie By ar 
traction, her 1 eyes met those w 
brown ones oft und herself think 

uit them and illumined so mu 
bist irbed and 

Sitting near |} ber twilight 


ing ih one 
Merriman ] 


ry of her love and | 


fter the funera ad 
her mother up 


was drawn on 


Listening, wat rs that fell like 
mer rain, Mr. Cat here was the wom 
whom he had w ted, and that she waa w 
it all She was » was the lover 


between her swe 


had lost there 


apring-time and 


days of his holden by 


wintry frosta: ( ‘ r, he would win her 
There was a he tore for somebody, ar 
the agony went | Lintie Fernley grew hay 


lover. Matilda Mer 


unto the very last, 


in another love ar ’ e! 


man’s life remaing ate 
' 


“He was the his mother, and she a 


Ww idow ta 


Whoever 


paragraph which has 


H* HAS DONE A GOOD WORK. 
has written a ‘ 

strengthened the weal improved the ignorant, or 
encouraged the f 1, given fresh hope to the 
despairing, or soften hard-hearted, or cleared 


the mists from the d mind, brought a happy 


amile into the eye ft suffering, or turned a wan- 
derer from the pa truction to the paths of 
life, has certainly d a good work, although his 
reward may not be here His work may seem as 


nothing in the eyes of those who judge of work 


simply by the number dollars and cents which it 
has earned, or at which it may be estimated, Not 
that it should be inferred that good work does not 
deserve remuneration : but, whether rewarded or not, 
our work should bear the test of our own scrutinizing 


conscience, 


THERE are people who often talk of the humble- 
ness of their origin when they are really ashamed of 


it, though vain of the talent which enabled them to 


“You are young; you can | emerge from it. 





IN MEMORI 


IN MEMORIAM—THE ROSES. 


HARRIETTE WOOD, 


his 


ws 


before 
of 


the land, and 
dearest 
nds 


of 


fairest 


sof thous 


passed iW 


it the door 


the | 


wo 


their own ft 


In the 


sad blank 
h mon 
were 1 


concerned 


it 


sin and sorrow 


taught us that kind of 


been so sweetly said, that its worship is 


And 


fitful or uncertain 


labor its re pose, this benevolence 


hever weary, never in 


tations, was likewise impartial. Of ad 


Christian statesman, Rufus Choate, it was said, 


he “treated every man as if he were a genil 


In this grace of behavior they also eminently ex 


li 


celled. 


their exquisite fragrance more lavishly, in servile 


ffused 


They never smiled more sweetly, nor « 


and obsequious regard for the great, nor less in 
cold or contemptuous neglect of the lowly ones of 
earth. 

It is Tennyson who says that, “ A noble manner is 
the flower of 


a noble mind.” How could a noble 


h, upon his desolating mission, 


AM—THE 


ROSES. 


blossom more beautifully than in the always 
ind courtly bearing of a ros¢ 


like many of the rarest flowers of humanit 


it the world might 


I] ‘ 


best of all it 


is, when w ir ashes with ash 


ist with dust Too often we forget what 
in the smallest 
We think not how they will shed their 


ing perfume in the chambers of 


capabilities for endurance ar 


Nor 


we remember how every look is leaving its impress 


me mory. 


on that image of ourselves, upon which our survivors 
shall look, 
every word and tone is to remain a note in the dis- 


the 


either with pain or pleasure—and how 


cord or harmony, to be heard long after o 


ir 
| lips are sealed, and our voices hushed in death. 
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A little hence when the time of our fading shall 
come, begins this line of influence, which we may 
never more alter or control, and had we, like the 
roses, only this sublime purpose for which to live, it 
were enough to class us, as them, among the im- 
mortals, 





TOO LATE. 


OO late, alas! too late, ’ve come to meet him; 
With loitering steps I sought the trysting gate. 
I knew the hour was past when I should greet 
him ; 
For my slow coming, ah! he did not wait. 


He speeds away beyond the far-off river, 
Nor turns he back with look of sad regret; 
He goes from me who loved him, goes forever! 
I loved him though I tried him !—love him yet! 


My love! my love! turn back with heart relenting! 
Come back with hastening steps and tones of love; 

And come to her, who, sorrowing and repenting, 
Will in the future ever faithful prove. 


He hears me not, alas! the heaving billows 
Of golden grain, and river glistening bright, 
Stretch out between us, and the gray green willows 
On river margin hide him from my sight. 


Too long I’ve trifled with and tried my lover; 
Too long I’ve dallied with a happy fate ; 

And now I know this hope of love is over ; 
I’ve stretched my hand to take it, ah! too late! 





NEAR OR FAR. 
BY JANE M. READ, 
EAR, near, so near, 
The love we seek through weary years, 
That, trusting, knows no change, 
And feels no fears! 
It trembles on the eyelid moist with tears, 
We see it in the smile that lights the face; 
Sut soon we miss again that tender grace, 
And sadly sigh, ‘So near 
And yet so far away!” 
We catch a glimmer ’mid the shadows gray, 
Then starless hours of disappointment teach 
That what we seek is just beyond our reach. 


Far, far, so far, 
The God who made the earth and sky, 
And stars that roll and roll, 
We know nut why! 
We hear the thunder of His voice on high ; 
We could not live and look upon His face ; 
And yet He smiles upon us in His grace. 
Our glad hearts thrill, and say, 
“ He is not far away.” 
His love streams round us like the sunrise ray ; 
Though far above us, past the azure sky, 


——— SEE 
































MISS PRIM. 
BY MRS. B. L. BROWN. 


ISS PRIM was a hen of particular mind; - 

A more careful biddy you scarcely could find ; 

She never did things in a hurry—not she / 
And, being a doubter, to believe she must see ; 
So, whatever the object presented to view, 
She would look it over, and under, and through, 
Turn it this way, and that, and the other, until— 
Alas, that the habit should serve her so ill !— 
She’d a cast to her eye, and a twist in her bill, 





| 
| Now, one day, it chanced that Miss Fanny, the maid, 
| To give the barn-fowl a rare treat had essayed ; 
| And in very great haste, to answer her call, 
| Came Brahmas, and Cochins, and Bantams, all. 
| All but Miss Prim. She started, indeed, 
| On a dignified trot, but soon slackened her speed. 
| “For,” she said to herself, “ pray, how do I know 
| What danger may be in one’s hurrying so?” 
So she wended her way at a moderate pace ; 
| And when she at length arrived at the place 
Where friends and companions were getting their 
on 
| She remarked to her neighbor, “Madame Yellow- 
bill, 
| What is this strange stuff lying here on the floor? 
| I don’t recollect having seen it before. 
| Do you think it’s quite safe to eat it, my dear? 
’Twill give you dyspepsia I very much fear.” 
'“To be sure it is safe!” her friend quick replied. 
|“ Just try it yourself, and I’m sure you'll decide 
| You’ve had nothing so nice since you came from the 
shell ; 
Miss Fan would not hurt us, you know very well.” 


| Miss Prim, thus encouraged, with a half-doubtful 

| sigh, 

| Her head on one side, and one foot held up high, 
Gave a critical look at the feast; after which, 
Selecting a morsel especially rich, 

She slowly made ready to put to the test 

| Dame Yellowbill’s words. 


“But,” said Tom, “I'll be blest, 

If just at that minute a saucy young chick, 

With more boldness than manners, didn’t swallow it 
quick !” 

Alas, for Miss Prim! for no more remained ; 

And all that she, by her caution, had gained, 

Was the loss of her dinner / 

“?'Pwas just her luck !” 

She was heard to say, with a sorrowful cluck, 

As she moved away. 





The moral is plain: 

Remember, whatever you're striving to gain, 

Though “caution” and “prudence” are used by the 
wise, 

That their “bump of courage” is equal in size, 

“You must look ere you leap,” says proverb or song, 











Yet, with the love we long for, He is nigh. 





Which is all very well—i/ you don’t look too long. 
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Religions 


WASHING OUR SPIRITUAL ROBES. 


TTVHERE are two kinds of stains which defile our 
spiritual robes: those which come from error, or 
misguided understanding ; and those which come 

from evil, or lusts of the heart. The first kind are of 
a much less serious character than the second. In 
physical matters, an error may work as much mis- 
chief and ruin as a crime. If one unintentionally 
drops a spark in a powder-magazine, the magazine 
explodes just as surely and just as destructively as 
though the spark had been applied on purpose. If 
one stains his raiment by accident, it is just as diffi- 
cult to wash out the stain as though it had been oeca- 
sioned by design or by malice. But it is not so with 
the stains upon our spiritual robes. The stain which 
comes from an unintentional error of the understand- 
ing is not so difficult to remove as one which is occa- 
sioned by an intentional sin of the heart. An error 
of the understanding can be washed away, or re- 
moved, by correcting the understanding, which is 
done with the application of truth which water repre- 
sents, and which is applied to the mind. But a sin 
of the heart, or even an error of the mind which has 
so worked its way into the heart that we love it, can 
only be washed away in the blood of the Lamb; that 
is, in truth which is filled with downright love of 
innocence, and purity, and holiness. 

In the Word, various things are used as symbols of 
Divine truth. and water, and wine, and 
light, and blood, and many other things are its 
symbols, because there are various spiritual uses of 
truth to which the natural of these various 
symbols correspond. i 


Stones, 


uses 
Sometimes we have to defend 
ourselves against error and evil with the truth, and 
then we it as a weapon, perhaps obeying the 
apostolic injunction to “put on the whole armor of 
God ;” or perhaps using a few choice texts taken out 
of the pure stream of the Word, as stones in a sling, 
wherewith to smite some Goliath of error or false 
reasoning right in the forehead ; that is to say, in the 
very spot and source whence the false reasoning 
comes, Sometimes we need Divine truth with which 
to slake our spiritual thirst, or to cleanse our minds 
from error, and then its use corresponds to water ; 
sometimes to dispel spiritual darkness and illuminate 
our minds, and then its use corresponds to that of 
light; sometimes to warm and cheer and stimulate 
our thoughts and affections, and then the use of 
Divine truth corresponds to that of wine. And what 
is wine, or the blood of the grape—‘“the pure blood 
of the grape It is composed almost entirely of 
water, but it is water which, through the processes of 
vegetable development, has been raised to a higher 
plane and transformed into liquid sunshine. So, too, 
that use of Divine truth which corresponds to the use 
of wine is a phase of the same Divine truth of which 
water is a symbol, but which, through mental and 
spiritual processes in us, has been developed into a 
warmer and more interior substance, so that it can 
operate upon the heart as well as upon the mind, 
and stimulate our affections as well as quicken our 
thoughts. Hence the significance of the Lord’s first 
miracle, which was the turning of water into wine at 
the marriage in Cana of Galilee. 

Before Divine truth can begin to operate upon the | 
heart, mere intellectual perception must be deepened 
and elevated into the warmth and life of interior | 


use 


READING. 


Reading. 


affection. Hence, too, the prophetic i] description of 
Judah—whose name means praise, and signifies that 
love to God which makes the heart melodious with 
the songs of Zion—‘‘ He washed his garments in 
wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes.”’ (Gen. 
xlix., 11.) Itis not difficult for us to see that the 
garments and the clothes of Judah are spiritual gar- 
ments and spiritual clothes, and that the wine and 
the blood of grapes in which he washes them signify 
the Divine truth so applied to the mind and heart as 
to cleanse the mind from its errors and purge the 
heart of its wickedness. 

Those myriads of the apocalypse who came up 
through great tribulation did not wash their robes in 
water, nor in wine, nor in the blood of grapes, but in 
the blood of the Lamb, which is the symbol of the 
highest, and holiest, and most interior and efficacious 
application of Divine truth to the spiritual needs of 
man. It is our blood which cleanses our bodies in- 
ternally. We cannot wash out the interior recesses 
of our corporeal systems with water. No more can 
we wash out the secret recesses of the will, or heart, 
which is the seat of our affections, with mere intel- 
lectual truth. Do we not often the right, and 
still the wrong pursue?” An intellectual reception 
of truth enables us to see that the commandments of 
God should be obeyed, but it does not ensure our 
; So long as we love to disobey 


“ 
see 


obedience to them. 
them, or love what is opposed to them, we will not 
keep them; and that evil love which keeps us from 
doing what we see to be right is seated in the heart, 
and it must be reached there in its very seat before 
it can be removed. Water and wine cannot reach 
the corporeal heart until they have been turned into 
blood; nor can Divine truth reach the interior affec- 
tions of our spiritual heart until it assumes that phase 
and use which is signified by the blood of the Lamb. 

Thus we run back “to the thoughts and intents of 
the heart,” as the medium through which the intlow- 
ing Divine truth purifies us and washes us clean in 
the blood of the Lamb. This key-note of regenera- 
tion is struck early in the Revelation, and is repeat- 
edly sounded. In the fifth verse of the first chapter, 
we are taught that it is Jesus Christ—the faithful 
witness, and the first-begotten of the dead, and the 
Prince of the kings of the earth—who loves us and 
washes us from our sins in His own blood. In the 
ninth verse of the fifth chapter it is the Lamb that 
was slain who has we us to God by His blood. 
And in the twelfth chapter and eleventh verse the 
redeemed overcome their arch-enemy by the blood of 
the Lamb and the word of their testimony. Our 
spiritual enemies are they of our own household, 
that is, the falses of our own minds and the evils of 
our own hearts; and our arch-enemy is the ruling, 
remorseless evil desire imbedded in our hearts, which 
bends everything to its own gratification, and would 
make all our spiritual robes red like crimson. It is 
only by the blood of the Lamb—that is, by Divine 
truth pervading all the secretest recesses of our affec- 
tions, and coming out thence into the whole frame- 
work and body of our life—that the administration 
of such a subtle and imperious spiritual enemy can 
be overcome. 


UNHAPPY is he who desires to die so long as there 


|remains to him one sacrifice to make, one joy to 


create, troubles to prevent, tears to dry. 
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CHRISTMAS AT GRANDMA'S, 


BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


] E knew it would be lovely, 
\ This happy Christmas day,— 
We've thought of it so often, 
Amid our school and play. 


We wanted pleasant weather, 
Because we were to go 
And spend the day with grandma, 


Dear grandma loves us so! 


We've just the loveliest grandma 
That ever you did see! 

She’s given us our presents, 
And such a handsome tree. 

There ‘Il sit round grandma’s table, 
Her daughters and her sons, 

Our mammas and our papas, ) 
Beside us little ones. 


The house is hung with garlands 
Of evergreen all through; 

We've sleds and books and dollies, 
And lots of goodies, too, 

We've music in the parlors, 
And romping in the hall; 

And papas, mammas, grandma, 
And they’re the best of all. 


We have so much—I wonder 
If every child to-day 
Has friends as kind and loving— 
Or even merry play? 
No, some are cold and hungry, 
Or stretched on beds of pain, 
Some weep at thoughts of dear ones 
They’ll never see again. 


We each can gladden some one— 
How happy we shall be, 

When sad and tearful faces, 
Made smiling, we shall see. 

For Christ loves all His poor ones, 
He was as poor as they, 

When He came down to bless us 
Upon this solemn day. 
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FAIRY STONEWORK, 


BY ELLEN BERTHA BRADLEY 


stood by the window looking 


po impatiently ora r with 


OBBLE 


his fin 


R 





atreet 

gers on the sill. His Uncle Ned was full fiv 
minutes late in coming home, and wasn’t that enough 
to make any boy seven years old uneasy 


“There he is!’ cried he, making a rush for th 
front door and falling over a cricket on the way 
Annie and Susie threw down their work and followed 


him 
Amv Russell, a friend, who is visiting me, lcoked 


sed 


up amu 

“Is that the way those children act every tim 
our brother ta a little late?” she asked. 

= It d an’t make much dit rence whether he 
late o1 it,” | replied They never can get t 
him quickly enou nor he to them, for that 
matter.’ 

Th nd of merry greetings came thr ih th 
door, which the children had left half open in thei 
haste, and in a moment Robbie bounded back with a 


hand 
Mary, here’s thing | 
mm New York,” 
urself, 


8oOmn 
hie Lid. 
man, cal l \¢ 


‘Look out for y« young 





f the hall. “ Don’t you break it And in 
mother minute he appeared in the door, closely { 
lowed by the two girls, ‘Open it carefully, Mary 
he tld 

Before I had time to undo the neatly tied } 
mother and Harry had come from re dining-! 
and our family group was complete As the la 

ip | off, a ery of delight burst from us all, for | 
held in my hand a curved horn of delicate Jacework 
8 colorless and beautiful as the finest coral. 

“What isit ?’ we exclaimed 

*Coralling replied Ned, “IT found it at the Old 
Curiosity Shop and thought you would like it 

“Oh, you good boy !” cried [. 


ked An 


his spar 


id Curiosity Shop 4s 


they beguile all 


away from him,” said mother 
“A store on Chambers Street, kept by a man wl 
collects all sor of curiosities from aa rs,”’ replied 


Ni 


BOM 


worth your while to go in there 


| “ 


ime, for he hasa wonderful assor qu 
things aailors get many articles abroad 


which have no and of whi they are 
glad to be rid, at any price. He 
trifh lla at such advance 
time 


he 


has chosen a good name for his shop 
Amy 


came 
80 exactly 


use, 


buvs them for a 


whe can Son 


and s¢ 


s, no doubt makes a handsome profit 


’ said 


‘I wonder how he to hit on anything 


suitable,” 


‘Oh! as for that,” said I, dubbed it the Old 
Curiosity Shop. I do not tt that any one else 
calls it so.” 

“I discovered the place a few months ago,” Ned 


continued, “and mother savs I have haunted it ever 
since. I should have the house filled with knick 
knacks, if my purse would allow. Generally, I suc 
ceed pretty well in resisting temptations to purchase, 
but once in awhile, I meet one that overpowers me, 
like this fairy bugle 
“Of what is it made, Uncle Ned 

who had been examining it carefully. 


asked Susie, 


“It was not made. It grew, like Topsy,” he 
answered, “ It is petrified sea-weed.” 

“T thought it was coral,” said I. 

“It is very like it. Indeed the same name is 


given to some species of branching zoophites, 
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isarare form for the true corralin It generally 
grows in sprays or bushy tufts; which are, however, 
scarcely leas beautiful than this.” 

“ Where do they come from usked Harry 

“They are most abundant in the parts of the 
ocean which lie within the tropics, but are found in 
considerable quantities as far north as the British 
coast 

(re they really petrified Amv. 

Th y ire sea-weed tur vas 
the reply “That has been pr hem 
with acids, which cut away tl ft th 
plants.” 

‘What does sat-u-rated mean, Susie? isked 
Robbie, of his sister, in a stage-wl per 

‘Soaked full,” she replied, in the same t 

“There waa lime in tl water, Robb Ned ex 
Nained ind it went throu he plan wherever 
Vater mld go, and st 1 here and ade them 
wh ind stiff” 

If f put grandma’ big geranin n white-wash 
will it be like thi queried the littl i point- 
ing to the coralline 

Perhaps she will let 5 try and anid Ned, 
imidageneral langh, in hh ed, although 

lent! { btful as to the l e ol e mirth 

I wish we could p fy 80 of ir m 3,” 

d Ann They would b i f ’ 

You I try Robbie’s ex nent I ig- 
vadind 

“T presume there is some way of bleaching th n,” 
iid Ned 

‘f have it!” cried Amy, clapping her hands to- 

ther “T ean do it without any d ids or 
whitewash, Just dampen them a little and sift 
four over them. I have seen grasses done so, 
ind they were as white and be il as skeleton 

ah thin gum-arabic water to moisten them 
iid Ned “Tt will stiffen them and make the flour 
ick hat is a capital idea of yo Miss Am | 
hall expect te ( horse trmented rom 
irret to celiar 1 com n i l rrow 
light 

‘Now you are laughing at us rid she, half- 
piq It | 

“Indeed, Iam not. If grasses are beautiful, there 
is no reason why mosses and lichens should not be 
Come, let’s try the experiment Here is just the 
piece to begin with,’ and he took from the mantel a 


ragment of stiff, greenish-gray moss which one of the 
hildren had left lying there 
ran for the bottle of 
up of water and Harry went to get some flour and 
e coffee-strainer, while Annie moved the 
the table and spread down a newspaper to 
protect the cloth. Ned mixed in the water, 
lipped the moss and then laid it on a plate, where 
Amy dusted the flour over it. The w 
in a moment, and he held up the result for us to see. 
[he flour had settled on the delicate stems and | 
making them a snowy white, anc looked as 
if transformed to marble. 

The children were loud in exclamations of delight, 
ind immediately began planning for an excursion to 
material with which to trim 


Robbie for 





gum-¢ 


Susie 


it 
itt 


on 


| 1 
DbOOKS 


gum 
rk was done 


saves, 


the moss 


the woods to-day to get 
the parlor 

“We shall have the house filled with fairy stone- 
” said I. 
it will be like most imitations, 
enduring,” remarked mother. 

“That may be,” said Ned; “but it will be pretty 
while it lasts, and can be easily replaced.” 


work now, 


“T faney not very 
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Ghe Home Circle, 


FROM MY CORNER, 
BY LICHEN. 
No. 10. 


NCE again the year grows old and gray in its 

waning life. The rich fruitage time is past. 

The bright autumn woods no more invite the 
feet of those who loved to walk amidst their beauty. 
Its season of decay has come, and there seems littl 
Jeft for it to do, but fade slowly away, as so many 
things that we have loved fade away from us in 
their age and completeness. 

Its months are well-nigh numbered, and when you 
read this, December will have come, the last of the 
sister-band who have brought us gifts, new and old, 
joys and sorrows, pleasures, disappointments, hopes 
that have already ended in fruition, and others that 
never will be realized, experiences and life-lessons 
that will forgotten, tears that have been 
unavailingly spent upon useless regrets, and tears 
that have washed out sins with their repentant flow. 

Some have found the same round of work, the 
same pleasures and recreations of the year before ; 
while to others an entirely new sphere has been 
opened, and untried hands have taken hold of life’s 
best work and have done it well or ill as their ca- 
pacity or will enabled or prompted. 

Ah! the regrets that there will be over opportu- 
nities wasted, over work which we can see now was 
done all wrong, because we did not see at the right 
moment just what to do, or had not then the will to do 
it right. But time spent over these regrets is useless, 
unless it awakes the resolve to redeem the past with 
a better future. That future may hold beautiful 
possibilities for all of us. 

How often our backward looks will linger over 
scenes pleasant or painful, now forever passed away, 
but impressed so strongly on our memory, that they 
are seen almost as plainly as if present still. But 
the mighty tide of days and months sweeps us on, 
and the year just going, will soon be only one of 
many gone, and the things of the past will gradually 
give place to present interests and occupations, 
and the sorrows will (most of them) lose their sharp- 
est pain. How merciful it is that such is the case. 

I was reading the other day in anold Home MaGa- 
ZINE, some words of Virginia Townsend’s, about the 
way we should bear trials and sorrows. She says: 
“We outgrow some troubles; others we see from 
different stand-points; we learn patience; and then 
time and change come to all men. Especially avoid 
a morbid frame of mind. It will make you, and all 
around you wretched. Don’t sink under any trial, 
fancied or real, and the chances are greatly in favor 
of your triumphing in the end, Sorrow and death 
must come to all men ; but God has not left the grave 
without its light and its hope, brighter than the 
fairest hopes of this world, and when we who now 
‘see through the glass darkly,’ ‘know as we are known,’ 
with what different feelings shall we look upon the | 
trials and discipline of this world !” 

Many of us learn while here, by long experience, | 
to look upon them very differently from what we 
did at their beginning. When we look around us, 
how few earnest followers of the Master do we know 
who have attained any considerable age, whose lives 
are not chastened and purified by some severe trial | 


never be 


| or sorrow, either past or present—many whose whole 
; journey is marked by them 

It seems almost as if it were the seal of disciple- 
| ship—the condition of acceptance. “In the world 
ye shall have tribulation.” It is promised as if it 
were a thing which it is right should come to all, 
Then why should we be impatient of it, or strive to 
be exempt. There are many who have learned 
that it is better for them, and they yield submis- 
sively. I do not mean that we should court sorrow, 
or sit down hopelessly under trials and not try to 
overcome them when we can. 

But when they are such as cannot be helped, and 
must be endured with much pain, we can be patient, 
often cheerful under them, and so lessen their weight 
greatly. My long period of invalidism has ac- 
quainted me with many cases where bodily suffer- 
ing and confinement is the trial which has to be 
borne, and where it has been so met; and it has been 
a help and solace to me, to see the faith and trust 
which others have gained from like conditions with 
my own. Few months pass but what I hear of some 
hitherto unknown fellow-pilgrim who has learned 
patience and Christian fortitude from the the disci- 
pline of pain and privation, and whose life, here and 
hereafter, will doubtless bear richer fruits from its 
influence. Amy writes of a beloved invalid friend, 
who can never get well here, that she is “always 
cheerful, has a bright smile for every one, and her 
life is a beautiful example to all.” And from far- 
away Wisconsin, comes a letter from one so young to 
have her active feet stayed, ind to listen to the com- 
mand, “lie still!” that it makes one’s heart throb 
with more than ordinary pity, that the cross should 
sO early be laid upon her. lt were no wonder to find 
her impatient of the restraint; rebelling fiercely, yet 
vainly, against such a lot; yet even she has already 
learned the sweet lesson of trust and resignation. 

From still another quarter, I hear from one who 
was a dear companion of days gone by, whose life 
had just been crowned with the completing gift of 
motherhood, when disease laid its hand on her, and 
the energetic spirit and impatient, restless will, 
had to bow to the restraining hand, and say: “ Father, 
I know thy way is best; help me to walk in it.” 
Dearer to her, I doubt not, has been that Father’s 
love, since she had to lean on it alone to bear the 
weight of weariness which must come sometimes. 
More truly peaceful the moments when perfect res- 
ignation has visited her heart, than any she felt when 
guided by her own wishes 

Others there are—more than I could mention now, 
but all of whom bear the same testimony of the 
peace and sweetness which arise out of woe. Itisa 
beautiful proof of the law of compensation that 
when one blessing is taken from us, another is given 
in its stead. In these cases, a sweet and lasting one, 
which none who have not felt, can fully understand. 
Illness and helplessness of the body, are not, in 
themselves, the worst trials that can befall one. I 
speak that which I do know. So to all my sisters, 
whose lot has been, in this respect, like unto mine, I 
would say: “Be of good cheer!” Your lives may 
be far happier, with a true, unfading happiness, than 
they would have been had you been free to walk in 
your own chosen way. For sometimes the joys that 
seem sweetest in anticipation, turn to “dead sea 
apples ” on the lips. 











THE 





_ 

I am reading “ Nicholas Minturn,” I 
excellent serial story, published in Scribner's Monthly 
by reading part of a chap- 
as an invalid, 
She 


[ was attracted to it first 
ter describing the heroine’s life 
it interested me in her immediately 

and the author—speaking o 
and with a beautiful underst 


and 
is a lovely 
f such invalids 


character, 
inding of his 


in general, 


subject, says: “To a young woman who is cut off 
from all youthful amusements and pursuits, who is 
restrained from love; who, within four walls is 


bound to her couch by chains as cruel as if they were 


made of steel, whose hands are forbid« len any re- 
aponse to the bi my motions of her mint 1: there come 
hours when even sympathy wearies of its ministry 
and mercenary attendance must seek reli f from its 
burdens. She must be left alone, her hands folded 
in patient waiting. Reminiscene, idle dreaming 
regrets, tears—these come in pathetic routine, to fill 
the heavy hours when socie ty departs. Great, silent 
heroisms are wrought out in intervals like these, or 
great moral disasters are suffered from which there 
is no recovery. In one direction or the other— 
towardscheerful, self-forgetful, ever bouyant fortitude 
or towards fretfulness, impatience, discontent and 
weak complaining—the invalid always gravitates 
Wine, long shut from the sunlight, ripens into 
nectar or vinegar. 

Many a heart will recognize and appreciate this, 
as I have done—all except one line—that “ even sym- 


pathy wearies of its ministrations.” I never had to 
feel that. How much significance is in that last 


senten It sounds like a proverb and should be 
one. Qh, let us try to turn it always to nectar! 

I was just finishing this, last evening, when a 
friend came in, bringing me an exquisite little 
bunch of tea-rosebuds, nestling in geranium leaves. 


delicate blending of buff and 


and the richest fragrance bre 


The most pink min 
' 


gled in their color, 





trom their lit She enjoyed my pleasure in them 
much, for she loves to give pleasure to others, Sh 
is fresh and bright as the roses themsel ves—as a rich, 
perfect June rose, in its stately beauty. This was a 
litle farewell gift, ere she goes away to the great 
city, where in quiet intervals, amidst the stir and 
gayety of her life there, her thoughts will sometimes 


W he n she 


tly back t like bright-winged birds. 
sees a fine painting, or listens to the soul-charming 


» me, 





music which she delights in, she will, perchance, 
wish that [ could see and hear it also. And when 
she goes to worship in some grand, solemn-looking 
church, whose sacred beauty, while charms th 
eye, § ould lift the soul higher t nih pe, sin 
will think of me, too, and of the joy it would bet 
me to tread those courts, and will let one little prayer 
for me mingle in her devotions. 

And now I must say farewell to you, dear friends, 
and to the old year, with all good wishes for the 
new, when I hope to greet you again. May tim 


gently with each, and every new year but serve 
to perfect you more for the life when our days shall 
1ore counted by such measure, but shall be 


into a blissful eternity. 


deal 


be no n 
resol ved 


Ir is impossible tosee the long sc rolls in which every 
contract is included, with all their appendages of seals 
and attestations, without wonde ring at the depr: iv ity 
of those beings who must be restr ined from violation 
of promise by such formal and public evidences, and 
precluded from equivocation and subterfuge by such 
punctilious minuteness Among all the satires to 
which folly and wickedness have given occ: asion, 
none is equally severe with a bond or a settlement. 


HOME 
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A LAY SERMON ON DOMESTIC LIFE, 


JAKE no thonght for your life what ye shall eat 
r what ye shall drink; nor yet for your box ly, 
what shall put on. Is not the life 

than meat, and the body than raiment?” Matt. vi., 25. 
These words were meant for you, weary women all 
land. For you, housekeepers and mothers 
of families, overladen with cares and anxieties about 
your stewing, and baking, and boiling, and frying 
and broiling, and preserving, and canning, and pick- 
ling, and spicing, and washing, and starching, and 
ironing, and mending, and patching, and darning 
and stitching, and seaming, and hemming, and rat 
fling, and puffing, and tucking, and quilling, and 
braiding, and fluting, and goffering, and plaiting, and 
and binding, and quilting. I enumerate all 


“ 
Oo 


ye more 


over the 








shirring, 


these, because | want them to sound much as they 
ure 1 long series of things, useful enough, perhaps, 
under some circumstances, but of which many 
crowded in one after the other, might well be 
omitte 1 
You toil, toil, toil, day in and day out, year after 
year, decade after decade even. Your work gains on 
you; you drift farther and farther away from your 
old interests, whatever they were—so iety, art, music, 














iterature, science; you fall behind the age which 
ae grandly on; you become homely and old 
before your time; your children grow beyond you. 
You may be glad if they are not ashamed of you; 
and you can scarcely blame them if they are; ‘they 
have a right to your companionship and counsels in 
ill things, and you have no right not to keep ap- 
proximately abreast of them. You may say you 
sacrificed yourself for them: but you had no né ed to 
do it; and it is against nature for them to thank vou 
for robbing them of a mother and replacing her with 
1 dr 1dge Mothers are scarce ; but dr 1dges, alas! 
far too plenty. It is a sublime thing to sacritice one’s- 
self for another when such om rifice is necessary: but 
when unasked and unneeded, it is suicide. If after 
awhile, you break down your health, and die pre- 
maturely, it may be said of you that you were a 
devoted mother, a martyr to your heroic perform- 
ance of duty, and a model for imitation by well- 
meaning young women. But there w yn’t be three 
grains of truth in it; your existence was wasted ina 
constant disregard of a Divine injem ction; it was a 
long course of taking thought for your life, what you 
should eat and drink; and for your body, what you 


should put on. Besides this, you have hidden 
yne taien in many napkins. 
How full of n eaning this passage Our L 
say, T no thought for the life nor 
“ly, but do not think of life as eating, or of 
to »vered and decorated. 
and i if, we are to think 
and in a manner not ever yet 
practiced by the world at large. . 
= Is not the life » than meat, and the be dy than 
raiment?” Only by using the exact language of the 
Bible, and coavincing them that it is re ally in it, 
will one be able to impress this thought upon nine- 
tenths of our housekeepers. From what one 
one might well conclude that this was the last thing 
of which they thought. With three sumptuous 
meals, and their elaborate prepartion and wearying 
after-work, the interminable piles of sewing on her 
hands, the average housekeeper leaves for herself 
very little time in which she can think of her life and 
body, or her childre n’s lives and bodies Even if she 
could, she would be too distracted with thoughts of 
what must come next to make good use of it, or she 
, would not think it right to take it for anything else 


your 


rd does 
for the 
body 
But of 
think 


generally 


ike 
the 
be ¢ 


body 


as somet hing 


itse 
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more 
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than cooking and sewing, for by some strange reason 
(which Christ evidently recognized ), humanity gene- 
rally seems to consider “meat and raiment’”’ first. 


“They have plenty to eat,” is a very usual way of 


? 
saying of a family that they have a comfortable liv- 
ing. Many parents think very lightly—even when 
wisely, seldom sufficienthy—of any duty to their 
children other than feeding and clothing them. S« 
I say even when women can get a little time now 
and then, they feel as though they must have neg- 
lected something, or this would not have been, and 
manufacture some work of the food- 
and-clothing order. Where we hear of any house- 
keeper’s attending to anything else, we hear it posi- 
tively asserted that she must be neglecting some 
duty. 
Comfortabl 
well-being of a 
them. But they 
have scriptural! 
they are 


they straightway 


food and clothing are necessary to the 
family, and some one murt attend to 
must take subordinate stations—we 
uthority for saying so—consequently 
the whole attention of an 
mortal being Chey hold an important place, it is 
true—they are foundations—but what would you 
think of a! ler who never rose above his founda- 


rthy im- 





tions? 
The body is more than raiment. If we are to think 
seriously of the body, we must first think of its well- 


being h. But the health usually occupies 
far less than food and clothing. This we 
may infer, not only from its being so seldom a sub- 
ject of earn nversation and inquiry among hard- 
working housekeepers, but from the character of the 
food and clothing; the highly-seasoned, heterogene- 
ous, enormous dinners, the great suppers, with their 
rich, heavy pies, cakes and sweetmeats, attending 
both a trai: dyspepsias and headaches; the sma! 
quantities of flannel and the great heaps of muslin, 
embroidery d ruffles, with, as consequences, colds, 
catarrhs an¢ All this 
“meat and raiment,” while for the body itself, how 
little is rea practically thought of ventilation, 
sleeping, bathing, amusements, walking and riding 
Evidently, the highest consideration is, “the life.” 
What is th We want a scriptural definition, and 
here we have it: “ Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by eve that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” The life is to be spent in the consideration of 
God and « dof His. So the whole visibl 
creation, and every part of it, and all that relates to 
it; the whole realm of mind, with its infinite, price- 
less treasures, with their countless, wonderful mani- 
festations of uty, loveliness and grandeur, are to 
engage our highest, our best attention. This is not 
luxury, it is du This is what it is to live! And 
no wonder that when this marvelous banquet is spread 
for us, with a place and fitting viands for each of us, 
we sigh and grow weary, and sick, and old, when we 
allow our! t earnest interests and endeavors to go 
out upon inferior things—we are feeding on husks. 
We hear it said of good, ignorant women: “ The y 
knew their Bible and no more.” But it seems to me 
very doubtful if they did; for, if they had, they must 
have interpreted this passage as I have done. | think 
it teaches housekee pers plainly that they should re- 
duce thei: n of cookery so that it will gain in 
plainness and wholesomeness ; their sewing, so that it 
will gain in simplicity and adaptability, they them- 
selves finding in consequence their due amount of 
time in which to rest, breathe and live, while, as a 
matter of course, the health of their families will be 
better. That is, living under a more hygienic 
regime, with their occupations and amusements ra- 
tionally planned 


its he 


thought 


croups, as regards simply 





for, live interests shown in their 
| 
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pursuits, and relieved from the constant irritation of 


an anxious, worn-out mother’s presence, their bodily 
condition will probably be well-nigh perfect. Jeing 
free from care, which we are here told a human being 
should not exert on mere creature comforts, a woman 
will find leisure and a mind at ease, in which to “ grow” 
in beauty, in refinement, in happiness, in loveliness 
and in culture, all of which I believe as much a part 
of her religion as and they actuelly are the 
greater part of the “ knowledge of God.” 
MarGaAret B, Harvey. 


“ grace,” 


MISNOMERS. 


HAVE been very much struck with the fact of 

how apt people are to stultify themselves and 

wrap up things in fine names, in this way cun- 
ningly disguising unlovely traits and actions till 
they half blind themselves and others to their real 
nature, 

This idea which had long been floating dimly in 
the recesses of my brain, was brought out distinetly 
to my consciousness by the remark of a discrimi- 
nating and ingenious lady, who, on being very much 
vexed by some occurrence, announced to her house- 
hold: “Iam not nervous; I haven’t got a headache, 
l am angry.” 

This forcible remark set me to reflecting on what 
favorite disguises the terms “nervousness” and 
“headache” are for ill-humor, gloom and caprice. 
How many a poor husband, under the dominion of 
pink-and-white tyranny, has felt the sting of what 
we shall dare to call in good, plain English, ill- 
humor, but which the lady calls by the elegant name 
the husband cannot be 


so heartless as to protest against the malady, when 
“ Headache” is 


disguised under so touching a title 

another term before which the husband of a “nery- 
ous” lady may shake in his shoes, for he knows full 
well the symbolic meaning couched beneath this 
The hieroglyphics of Egypt are 


of nervousness, and of course, 


figure of speech. 
not more fraught with hidden significance. 
“Sensitiveness”’ is another high-flown term, often 
used to throw a graceful disguise over ill-temper, 
egotism and self-conceit. I know several persons 
who pride themselves on their exquisite sensibility, 
the indications of which, are as follows: If they fancy 
the least omission in attention or appreciation, it 
is resentfully noted by them. The slightest sus- 
picion of blame or criticism throws them into a state 
of quivering excitement, which they call “ wounded 
sensibility,” but which I call enraged egotism. If 
any preference is shown to another, over them, either 
intentionally or unintentionally, they are immedi- 
ately likea porcupine with all its quills out. Some of 
these sensitive natures, (of the female sex gO 80 far as 
to fall into fits of weeping and shut themselves up in 
their own rooms, when persons around them pay them 
less attention or seem to rate their merits less highly 
than they think proper. Miss kdgeworth’s * Modern 
Griselda,” is an admirable example of the kind of 
spurious sensibility | am endeavoring to depict; that 
self-tormenting, restless egotism that torments others 
by its morbid exactions and sickly grievances. | 
have known a lady of this character to leave a choir 
because the organist, a highly-accomplished musician 
from whom she ought to have been glad to receive 
any suggestions, ventured to tell her that she sang 
a certain passage somewhat too loud. The lady and 
her friends considered this an evidence of her ex- 
treme sensibility. To my mind, however, it was an 
evidence of her extreme self-conceit. It was a tacit 
avowal that she regarded her singing as above all criti- 














THE 











5 ticism, or to 





cism. That extreme sensitiveness to « 
any appearance of neglect on the part of others is 
nothing but a subtle form of self-love, and it would 
be to the lasting 4 od of these * sensitive” 
and of all those around them, if flimsy disguises 
could be torn away and the fault seen in its naked 


ness, that amendment might, perchance, be under- 


natures 


There is another phase of self-love which sometimes 
disguises itself under the title of “bashfulness” W% 
mean self-consciousness, which is generally at the 
it we call bashfulness. 


nh 

and the fidgetty school girl, on their first en int 
society, are often oppressed by what their friend 
bashfulness, but what is, in reality, an inten 
consciousness. The boy feels as if he had twenty 


: nia 
root of w The gawky youth 





e 


pairs of large hands and feet and nowhere to conceal 


them; the girl feels as if she had been placed under 
a mise rosco pe for inspection They both labor under 
the delusion that the y are the focus of all eyes In 


a few years, however, they will probably grow wiser 








and sadder. They will learn how small a fraction 
they form int sum total of humanity; how I 
other pe ple are engrossed with their own con 

and how little they pause to nou them Their 
“bashfulness” will thus wear off and their bea v 
will probably become simple and easy, free ft 
flutter and agitatior us is apt to be the case w 1 
verson Tree from selt-CONnSCLOUSNEeSsS, 

“ Modesty ” is a term sometimes wrongfully applied 
to an overnice and indeli ute prudery. An instan 
rises to my mind of a woman who would blush her 
self to death if “sock,” “stocking” or “shirt” were 

1 in her presence, and would “die of a ros 

ic pain if you spoke ot “g ww to bed 

was. Oh, no! Her modesty must n 

n this way! The subject must be “ta 

undled with care,” in ,her pres 

You must call it “retiring,” in the hearing of this 
refined lady No mention must be made of that d 
lightfu i and stay, that blessed isylum 


a bed. W nen with this 
keep from recall 


definition of a nice man: “A man of nasty ideas 





the sie epy 


oI 
I 
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e hear the terms “ 
” used as a graceful mask for that 


selfishness and unconcern about others that make u 





ovlivious of their concerns and unmindful of th 
litt requests and commissions. I hay known 
seriou venience, annoyance and misunderstand- 
ing spring from the failure of these “absent-minde 
people to mail a letter, deliver a note or mexsage or 





execute some litthe commission which they had un 


dertaken to do. The trouble and discomfort which 
this “ absent-mindedness” is apt to produce are incal 


culable \ plain-spoken old lady, who was in thi 


habit of “hitting the nail on the head,” as it is 
familiarly called, once said, with flashing eyes, in 
reference to a lady who had forgotten to fulfill a r 
quest on which a great deal hinged: ‘‘ She may call 
it forgetfulness, but J call it deadly selfishness.” 
“Candor” is another term that is quite frequently 
perverted, being used as a disguise for bru 
and officiousness, There are some persons who take 
great delight in volunteering their opinions, espe- 
cially when disagreeable. They belong to the class 
80 forcibly described by George Eliot in “ Middle- 
March.” To be candid, in Middle-March phrase- 
ology, meant to use an early opportunity of letting 


queness 
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your friends know that you did not take a cheerful 
view of their capacity, their conduct or their position, 
ind a robust candor never waited to be asked for its 
Then again, there was the love of truth, a 
wide phrase, but meaning in this relation a lively 


j L } 1 “ 
i 


ook happier than her hus- 


opinions, 


bijection to seeing a wife 
band’s character warranted or manifest too much 
satisfaction in her lot. 
Perhaps my readers may say 
h | have been speaking are not so objection- 
ible as those which stamp virtues as vi I doubt, 


ether the latter error is mo serious or 


that the misnomers 











injurious than the former le that for- 
ids us to call good evil, forbi st as strenuously 
» call evil good, and the one is as grievous an offense 
ivainst the b Luly and maj sty of Iness as the 

lhe self-deceptions and spurious claims of which I 
hay been speaking are fitly symboliz by the 
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COMFORTABLE CLOTHING. 
‘MVAHERE, I have 


Ma Vaughn. “T gness I hav \ 1 it 


fixed that dress at last,” said 








heir dress was so uncomfortable that it caused t m 
to fall i many ungraceful habits, as shrugging one 
- ler and continually twisting it in the vain 

t pt t ike themselves more comforta I 
think parents generally are to blame for these awk- 
wal 1couth ways of children. A tight shoe, which 

iay have made the child’s foot look very small and 
pretty, has often made it a cripple and caused corns, 
which were a life-long torture Ifa yarment is Laly 
fitting let it be remodeled forthwith. If it is past 


irgery let it be condemned. Better wear your com- 
fortable old garment 
ry of the ill-fitting new ones. Young children 


y 
should always get shoes a half a size larger than their 


than subject vourself to the 





feet, unless you can afford to lay them aside long 
before they are worn out. The most dec ptive of all 


ways to get a fit is to have your shoes made to order 
Modern shoemakers will give you “a nice fit” at the 
expense of considerable pinching. It is wise to try 
Dr. Hall’s plan: Put on two pairs of thick stocking: 
before you have your feet measured 

While we are on the subject of comforta 
ments let me suggest that your little sister, for whose 
clothes, I believe , you are responsible, has a sad time 
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with that skirt and overskirt and basque she wears to 
school. Try my plan and make a thin muslin under- 
waist and baste the skirt to that with a double linen 
thread. It will be such a comfort to the child not to 
have the skirt continually slipping down and drag- 
ging so uncomfortably about her hips. It takes 
planning to make these things up properly, but a 
good system all the way through is worth untold 
hild and those who have it in charge. 


J. McC. 


money to a ¢ 


A WORD TO BOYS. 


T was once my misfortune to be an unwilling lis- | 
tener to a conversation between a mother and her 
son, on bject which is of gigantic importance 


to mankind the world over, viz.: starchy linen. 
“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead” that | 
could wear a limpsey collar or wilting cuffs without 
a strong remonstrance to the author thereof? I trow 
not. The young man I have mentioned burst into 
his mother m, dashed a collar into her lap, and 
almost shouted, “ How do you expect me to wear such 
a looking collar as that? No starch in it and all 


smutty besides. I don’t see why my things can’t look | 


| half decent anyway.” My heart ached for the poor 
| mother as she tried to e xplain how the Poi e 
had taken the starch out and the falling soot had 
marred the’ purity of the objectionable collar; but 
my lord would none of thes apologies, and stalked 
off, muttering that logical refrain, “ Don’t see why 
my collars can’t look like other fe llows’.” 

‘T had a ms anly impulse to take that lad by the ear, 
lead him to a sequestered spot and address to him 
some very strong and pertinent advice, about like 
this: “Young man, if you would deny yourself a few 
cigars, oyster stews, neck-ties or scarf-pins, and take 
your linen to a good laundry you would spare your 
good mother m: uny a hot 7 lf day’s toil and many a 
heart-pang, ¢ fault-tinding. Hard work 
and hard words have driven many a poor woman 
|early to a grass-covered dwelling-place, from which 
ino late repentance or remorse can call her back, 
Boys, be kind to your mothers; connt no labor hard 
that you do for them, and let your love towards them 

be free and unstinted, Let no after years bring you 
unhappy moments, when you will remember sins of 
omission and commission against that best, truest and 
po faithful earthly friend, your mother. 


“aused by you 


HILpA. 


‘Fuengs wilh the Poets. 


SHADOWS, 
B ABY’S afraid of the shadows, 


shadows grim and tall, 
the firelight, bright and ruddy, 
Sends dancing upon the wall. 


How « he know, poor baby, 
He is not so wise as you 
W! know they are only shad ows, ) 


What fearful things they might do? 


But now one is coming towards him, 
Taller than all the rest, 
And baby, half laughing, half erying, 


Hides his face in his mother’s breast. 


The dreadful shadow stoops towards him, 
And takes him up in his arms, 

And baby finds his own father 
Che cause of all his alarms. 


We all are children like baby, 
And afraid of the shadows tall, 
Which rise like spectres before us, 
Or across our pathway fall. 


We forget whose Hand controls them, 
Br : when the last, darkest come, 

May that dear Hand guide us through them 
To = light of our Father’s Home. 


ANNIE’S TICKET, 


)LAZE, sir, I have brought you the ticket 
You gave her a short wake § ago; 

My own little girl 1 am manin’, 
The one wid the fair hair, ye ’ know, 

And the blue eyes so gentle and tindhe rr, 
And swate, as the angels above, 

God help me! she’s one of thim, now, sir, 
And I’ve nothin’ at all left to love. 


| It has come on me suddin, ye see, sir; 
She was niver an ailin’ child, 
Though her face was as white as a lily, 
And her ways just that quiet and mild. 
The others was always a throuble, 
And botherin’, too, every way, 
Sut the first tears as ever she cost me 
Are thim that I’m sheddin’ to-day. 
’Twas on Tuesday night thet she sickened ; 
She had been as blithe as a bird 
All day, wid the ticket you gave her, 
And niver another word 
But “ Mammie, just think of the music;” 
| And “Mammie, they'll give us ice crame; 
We can roll on the turf and pick posies 
Oh! Mammie, it’s just like a drame.” 


| And so, whin the fever kim on her, 

It seemed the one thought in her brain; 
|’T'would have melted the heart in your breast , Sir, 
| hear her again and again 
Beggin’: “ Mammie, O plaze get me ready— 

The boat will be gon off, I say; 
| I hear the bell ring, where’s my ticket ? ? 
Oh! won’t we be happy to-day ? r’ 


} 


Three days, sir, she raved wid the fever, 
Wid her face and hands like a flame ; 
}-But on Friday, at noon, she grew guiet, 
And knew me and called me by name. 
My heart gave a lape when I he ard it; 
But oh! sir, it turned me to stone. 
The look round the mouth, pinched and dhrawn like, 
1 knew God had sent for elie own. 


And she knew it, too, sir, the crathur, 
And said, when I tole 1 he r the day, 
In her wake little voice “M: ummie—darlint, 
Don’t cry, ’cause I’m goin’ away. 
To-morrow they’ ll go to the picnic— 
They’ll have beautiful times, I know— 
But Heaven is like it and betther, 
And so I am ready to go. 


























just as the face 


“ And, Mammie, I ain’t a bit frightened 

[here’s many a little girl died— | 

And it seems like the dear lovin’ Saviour 
Was standin’ right here by my side 

Take my ticket, dear Mammie, and ask 
If some other ¢ hild, poor aad aad 

That hasn’t got Heaven and Jesus, 
May go in my place and be glad.” 

And thin, “ Wish good-bye, Mammie, darlint,’ 
She drew my lips down to her own, 

Thin the One she had felt close beside her 
Bent, too, and I set there—alone 


And so I have brought you the ticket, 
Though my heart seems re ul to brea 
To ask you to make some poor crathul 


r my dead darlint’s sake 





IN THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 


BY JOULN 


WHITTIE 
Boston, 1677. 
{HE came and stood in the Old South Church, 
\ A w ler 
h With the look the old-time sibyls wore, 
Half crazed and half divine. 


n | a sign, 


Save the mournful sackcloth about her wound, 
[ thed as the primal mother 

With lim iat trembled and eyes that burned, 
With a fi she dared not smother. 


Loose on her shoulders fell her hair 


With sprinkled ashes gray; 

She stood in the broad aisle, strange and weird. 
As a svul at the judgment-day ! 

And tl inister paused in his sermon’s midst, 
{nd the people held their bre 

lor ese were the words that the maiden spok« 


ti 


as death 


HOW A GOVERNOR BECAME A PROHIBITIONIST. 
( YOVERNOR VAN ZANDT, of le Island, at 
. ' 





Rhoc 
ve 





a recent temperance meeting, ga e following 
how he became a prohibitionist, 





of his purpose for the future: 


“T sat in your Senate chamber as its temporary 


presiding officer. By education, by association, | 
was na illy conservative. I doubted the influen 

and benetit of so-called ‘sumptuary’ legislation, be, 
cause | had been brought up in that school But, 


my friends, in one moment—for it came upon m 


f nature is sometimes revealed to th 


gazing ‘ of a looker-on in the darkness of th 
night, when the sky is black and there is a flash of 


lightning exceedingly luminous, and he sees new 





dangers that he was unaware of—I say, in one m 
ment, when the so-called prohibitory law of this Stat 
was before our General Assembly for its action, my 
mind a It was a tie vote upon the postpone- 
ment of the law until the January session, and the 
clerk handed me the roll of the House, for which I 
was entirely and utterly unprepared, and announced 
that it was a tie yote, and the whole thing marvel- 
ously and magically and wondrously rested upon me. 
VOL. XLV. 45. ‘ 





THE TEMPERANCE ( 


Ohe Oemperance Cause. 





(USE. 


“ Repent, repent! ere the Lord shall speak 
In thunder and breaking peals! 
Let all men worship Him in the way 
hat His light within reveals. 
‘Thus saith the Lord! With equal f 
(ll men my courts shall tread ; 
And priest and rulk 
My people up like bread !” 





rno more shall eat 


She shook the dust from her naked fi 


(nd her sackcloth closer drew ; 


And into the porch of the awe-l 


She passed like a ghost from view. 


They w iipped her away at the tail o’ the cart 
Small blame to th ingry town! 
But the words she utt 


Could burn nor water « 





l'o-day the aisles of the ancient church 


DY equal leet are 





And the bell that swings in its belfry rings 
lom to worship Go 


And now, whenever a wrong 
thrills the Conscious Wallis ; 
I ne from th isement cries 
And t im f 1. the t ) 
There are steeple houses on every hand, 


(nd the pulptts that bless ani ban 
And the Lord will not grudge the sing 1urch 


Phat is set apart for man. 





For in two com nandments are all t Law 
ind p ype inder th 

And th l Is idsu, 204 1c 1 
(nd the twain are verily on 

oO | ¢ as Boston shall B 
\ i her | ides 

» fr 1 stan t s ( 1 
And pi rights ol a 








Che burden was pressed on my shoulders. My mind 
1 with almost inconceivable rapidity id a 
thought som ng like this pas i Delore 

ie like a weird panorama I looked ba to the 
lavs of iy youth, and I saw tho vho started out 
th life full of bloom, and promise, and ppiness 
fallen at my side, the victims of th rri- 
é M rch | LW SsOCkE lisorgan in inpge 1; 

[ saw men who hones nd with (¢ n faithful- 
rT lifted f ir ieart 1d aspi rod, and 
hey we lragged down into the 1 slime, 
i f corruption 1 degradation this same 
power; I saw the fairest happiness of woman soiled 


und ruined; I saw little children pauperized, and 
ignorant, and degraded. 

And it occurred to me, sir, What has produced 
all this? What is the leading cause that has created 
it? And there was only one thing that you could 
see. Everything pointed right at this one element 
in social life, intoxicating spirits; and I made up my 
mind if by my vote I could experimentally, at any 
rate, test that law, | would cast it against the post- 
ponement of that law. And I did so, and never re- 
gretted it. By that vote, ladies and gentlemen, I 
stand or I fall; and I have no wish to be personal in 
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my allusions in reference to any acts of my own; but 
this is the first time, here under tnis blue ‘sky, that I 


have had an opportunity to stand before an audience 


of temperance men and women and thank them for | 


what they did for me, and tell them why I acted as 
I did, and to say, further than that, that with the 
assistance of a kind Providence I intend to ‘fight it 
out on that line.’” 


LEGAL AND MORAL SUASION, 


UDGE PITMAN, in his recent book, “ ALconoL 
AND THE STATE,” refers to the confusion of ideas 
©J which leads some men to speak of legal and 


moral suasion as antagonistic forces, 

“Imagine a sane man proposing to abolish all laws 
against prostitution, or to license it on the Conti- 
nental plan, and in this way expect to make the 
moral and religious protest against it stronger ; 
have the ban of the law removed against lotteries 


BaVSs: 


or to 


and gaming-houses, or its execution relaxed, so as 
to tie n a revival of moral influences. 

“But it w be found that the great mass of the 
sincere and earnest workers in this field of moral effort 
are tlie last men to depreciate the aid of law. Leta 
man set himself to work to reclaim the fallen, and I 
will risk the result of his ultimate opinion. 


{ 
“The historical development of a temperance 
movement is this: Individuals are deeply moved by 
a consideration of the evils of intemperance, and they 
become abstainers ; then they are led by philanthropy 
to seek out and save the lost; in this work they soon 
encounter the temptation of the dram-shop and the 
tempter in the bar-tender. Indignantly they turn to 
their fellow men and ask the protection of the com- 
monwealth against this conspiracy to ruin the saved. 
Turn where you will, you shall find the result of 
every reform movement a new demand for protective 
legislati« n. Such, notably, was the experience in 
our country at first, and after the ‘ Washingtonian’ 
movement; and the reform movement of the present 

hour is unmistakably developing the same history 
“ And the hardest workers in this field of philan- 
thropy come to the clearest vision and the deepest 
iction as to the province of the law. No weak 


convi 
sophistry can induce them to antagonize the law and | 
the Gospel. If the law is impotent to lift their 
brother from the gutter, it can, at least, prevent the 


liquor-seller from pushing him back. Such a use of 


the law they believe to be in the spirit of the Gospel, 
and a sure outgrowth of wise Christian love. 


“The chief apostle of moral suasion (Father 
Mathew) left on record this testimony : 

“* The principle of prohibition seems to me to be 
the only safe and certain remedy for the evils of in- 
tempera! This opinion has been strengthened 
and confirme d by the hard labor of more than twenty 
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} 


and personal property, makes void what it chooses, 
regulates what it deems dangerous, forbids, under 
penalties, what it thinks mischievous. If it lays 


either a regulating, a restraining or a prohibiting 
| hand upon the traffic in intoxicants, it does no differ- 
ently from what it does in regard to adulterated 
milk, unwholesome meat, dangerous explosives, fire- 
works, obscene publications, lottery tickets and 
numerous other subjects of sale. The only questions 
society asks, are: Is the trade injurious? Is it sufli- 
ciently so to call for the interference? If 
questions are answered affirmatively, then, if the 
evils are incidental and remediable, the trade is 
regulated ; if essential and inherent, it is prohibited, 


these 


THE NECESSITY OF LEGISLATIVE ACTION, 


FIVHE Western Christian Advocate says: 

“The more thoughtful among the Murphy 

workers are becoming convinced of the necessity 
of legislative action to complete the success which 
has been so far achieved in the temperance reform, 
They are beginning to see as never before, that such 
action js an absolute necessity, and they are getting 
away from the proposition that we must not bring 


the temperance question into politics, The anti- 
temperance men have already introduced it, and 
make a square issue with the advoeates of the cause. 


The Delaware Signal , truly: ‘If party shackles 
were removed, so that men could see clearly, the 
people would be ripe for prohibitory legislation 
to the fullest extent.’ It must come to that at )ast: 
and the sooner temperance men, and all lovers of 
their country, whether identified with the temper- 
ance movement or not, become awake to the fact, the 
sooner the work will be accomplished. Legislation 
must be progressive. It ought to advance with the 
progress of public opinion. But the objective point 
is the entire elimination of the traffic in i quors.” 


RaVS 


SUICIDES AND BEER DRINKING, 


YTATISTICS, says the last number of the Quar- 
SS terly Journal of Inebriety, indicate that most - 
h the suicides following inebriety occur among 
| beer-drinkers. The ultimate eflect of lager beer, in 
many cases, is melancholy with a tendency to suicide. 
Dr, Arnot that beer has a peculiar psycho- 
logical action on the organism, developing a low grade 
of depression in all cases. “The type and form of 
linebriety is changing within the last few years. 
| Constant drinkers are becoming more frequent, and 

the degenerations following are more profound ; this 
jis not from the quality of the liquor taken, but is a 

manifestation of the clianging organism and the 
} increased nervous susceptibility.” 


LICENSE LAWS A FAILURE, 


asserts 


years in the te mperance cause. 
“I do not quote this here except as bearing upon 4 ICENSE laws, says the National Temperance 
the general value of law, nor do | wish to press the | Advocate, have been tried in this country for 


language used to its full force. I disclaim all inten- 
tion to advocate any law as a panacea for intemper- 
ance. It is only as one of the remedies—is only asa 
supplement and bulwark to educational, moral and 


religio lis € Hort, but as suc ‘h, indisp. nsable and necessary, 
} 


that I invoke the aid of law. And my call is rein- | 
forced by t the more powerful one of all engaged prac- 
tically in the reformation of the fallen. 

“The law does not propose to deal directly with 
the personal habits of men. It lays its hand ona 
traflic. Sales are public acts, and always within the 
domain of law. The law, for sufficient reasons of 
policy, prescribes the manner and mode of sales of real 


dn arly two hundred years, and have always and 
everywhere been a failure. Massachusetts furnishes 
a conspicuous instance. The law now upon her 
statute-book is a disgraceful failure. It was not 
adopted to be executed. Its provisions are openly 
violated. Its governor, the great champion of 
license, lives at one of the most fashionable hotels in 
the State, which steadily refuses even to take outa 
license. A large number of saloons in Boston defy 
the Jaw and sell without license. Those who take 
out licenses do not pretend to obey their provisions. 
The police fail to arrest public and notorious oflen- 
ders. The city authorities seem powerless to enforce 
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the law; two thousand four hundred licensed grog- 
shops, and but few comply with the law. Drunken- 
ness is increasing on every hand. The liquor papers, 
like the Boston Post, close their eyes to the infamy and 
disgrace of their own city, and, with spy-glass in hand, 
look over to the hills of Maine in vain attempt to find 
the prohibitory law a failure. Blind leaders of the 
blind! Nay, rather false lights, decoying and de- 
ceiving while rum and ruin are at their very doors. 
There should be an overturning in the old Common- 
wealth which will sweep the “subterfuge of lies” 
from the statue-book and from the editorial! chair. 


THE INFATUATION OF ALCOHOL. 


TONE are more wretchedly deluded than the 

victims of alcohol. Concerning the alcoholic 

4.‘ infatuation the superintendent of the Chicago 

“ Washingtonian Home,” D. Wilkins, in the paper 

read before the American Association for the Cure of 
Jnebriates, says: 

“Under the infatuation of alcohol, man will ex- 
pose himself to extreme heat and intense cold, to the 
greatest fatigue and severest endurance, to depriva- 
tion of sle« p and rest, to licentiousness and the deep- 
est moral and physical degradation—in short, he will 
expose himself to everything calculated to weaken 
his physical constitution and destroy his health, Its 
influence upon the animal passions, appetites and 
moral feelings is very striking. While it weakens 
and suspends the moral feelings, it strengthens the 
animal appetites, desires and passions, while it un- 
dermines chastity, it strengthens licentiousness ; 
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| 
| while it enfeebles man’s integrity and honor, it 
makes him deceptive and dishonorable.” 

In view of results so deplorable from the use of 
the deceptive agent, alcohol, the only wise and safe 
rule in relation to it is to “touch not, taste not, 
handle not.” 


RUM THE CAUSE OF RIOT, 
ie THEO. L. CUYLER, in a recent letter, 
\ 


thus refers to the late riots in Pittsburgh: “‘ Pass- 

ing through Pittsburgh on my way westward, [ 
saw the pandemonium of ruin caused by the riots of 
| July 21. As I looked at the frightful mass of 
| smashed engines and burned buildings, the question 
came up: Would that riot have been possible if ao 
dram-shop had existed in Pittsburgh? If the rioters 
had not largely impoverished themselves at the 
dram-dens, and had not been (in so many cases) in- 
furiated by drink, could that incendiary outbreak 
have occurred? I honestly believe that those mil- 
lions of property destroved are really to be charged 
to the already overwhelming account of damages 
wrought by the devil’s weapon, alcohol! One fact is 
significant, and that is that when the mayor wished 
to restore order he commanded all the rum-shops to 
be closed Did he shut up bakeries or butchers’ 
stalls? No; he recognized that the only powder 
magazines which could produce fatal explosions were 
the very establishments which had been licensed by 
the authorities to sell liquor! No more convincing 
commentary on the insane folly of legalizing the 


‘dram-den could have been furnished.” 





Housekeepers’ Deparlment. 


SERVANTS. 
(YERVANTS prove a prolific source of discourse 
S 


and observation, upon which we might largely 
~ dilate; but, careful of the nerves of our readers, 
we will briefly allude to some few points connected 
with this useful, yet provoking class of society. 

The young mistress of a household is often too apt 
to imagine that domestics who are well-recommended 
are certainly to be trusted, They, therefore, depend 
on them as being able to perform their several duties 
without any particular oversight—merely giving them 
general orders—and are extremely disappointed when 
they discover how completely they have been mis- 
taken. 

When the necessity for a new servant arises, her 
former mistress should be personally visited, and be 
carefully questioned as to the habits and morals 
of her former domestic and the reason why she has 
resigned or been removed from her situation. When 
called upen for the character of a servant, extreme 
care should be taken to give a just account—“ doing 
unto others as we would they should do unto us,” 
Angry feelings should be allowed no sway, but acalm 
and impartial opinion be given. 

Were domestics convinced that correct characters 
would always be given, the certainty of their mis- 
conduct operating as obstacles to their obtaining good 
situations would have a powerful effect upon their 
behavior. 

Too many servants are like the “too many cooks 
who spoiled the broth”—they add to the general 
confusion and are productive of waste. Just so many | 


“ 





|should be employed as are absolutely requisite to 


carry on the daily business of a family. 
A mistress should personally inspect every depart- 
ment, and insist—firmly, yet kindly—upon the ful- 
fillment of each allotted portion of labor, pointing 
out defects and administering judicious commenda- 
tions—when deserved. She will thus prove her 
capabilities as a housekeeper and restrain any at- 
tempts at imposition. She will, also, thus acquaint 
herself with the dispositions and characters of those 
under her charge, and by a proper degree of control, 
advice and kindly treatment, be made the means of 
real and lasting benefit to them, and secure for herself 
such a degree of attachment as will lead them to 
consider her interests their own and make them per- 
manent and yaiuable aids in the domestic economy. 
The mistress of a family should have the complete 
control of every department and regulate the entire 
machinery of the household. Kitchen utensils 
should be as familiar as embroidery implements; 
and the making of beds and arrangement of rooms 
be considered as simply a healthful exercise. But 
the nursery should be the crowning-point of a 
mother’s attention and capabilities. The nurse 
should be quietly, yet closely inspected, by day and 
by night, for a sufficient length of time to prove her 
disposition and morality. Some nurse-maids are uni- 
versally agreeable while the mistress is present; but 
no sooner is she out of sight, than the very restraint 
they have been forced to practice gives added strength 
to their natural petulance, which is wreaked upon 
the innocent babe. Nurses are very apt, too, to de- 
ceive parents, when suffered to take children out to 
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tead of carrying them to designated 
ply conducting them along the street a 
prescribe: tance, they take the innocent little ones 
to the unwholesome, pent-up dwellings of their asso- 
ciates, or, what is far worse, into infamous dens, or 
among di and in order to secure themselves 
from reproach, threaten or bribe their charge—if 
they are old enough to be questioned—and thus in- 
culcate the spirit of falsehood. Is it not, then, most 
necessary, in view of such evils, to regard with a 
jealous eye the persons who are brought into such 
close contact with the younglings of the flock ? 

But there are duties due to servants? Their meals 
should be regular and their food substantial and suf- 
ficiently abundant. Active service requires whole- 
some nutriment. Their apartments should be neatly 
and comfortably furnished, with due appliances for 
cleanliness. In case of sickness—unless the malady 
is of such a nature as to endanger the health of a 
family—servants should be kindly cared for and not 


walk; for 


places, or si: 


SCAZeR 


be sent into dirty and ill-ventilated lodgings and 
among poor relations, who are unable to provide for 
their necessities and comforts. 

Certain privileges should be extended to domestics, 


t of one day or an evening each or every 

their own especial use; also, they 
should not only be allowed, but encouraged to attend 
public worship at least once each Sunday. As it is 
very inconvenient to have the quiet and regularity 
of one’s household broken in upon by frequent visits 
paid to servants by friends or relatives, it is best 
upon engaging a domestic—to explain your objections 
and lin 1 to certain seasons for the reception of 
such pers s you deem it proper for them to re- 
ceive. 7 it a degree of indulgence as regards 
this matter—is ofttimes productive of evil and aids 
in establishing a system of dishonesty, which is fre- 
quently carried on to an alarming extent before dis- 
covered 


such as pa 
other weel 


Poor | epers make poor servants. In any 
business or calling, incapacity and ignorance on 
the part of a principal result in carelessness, neg- 


lect and wretched service on the part of employees 
and subordinates. The case cannot be different in 


the afiairs of a household. Even a good and compe- 
tent servant will, in most cases, fall below her level 
of her skill and ability, if she finds that her mistress 


is no housekeeper. To insure good service in her 
family 1an must make herself competent to 


oversee | direct her servants, just as a man makes 


hime petent to direct the order of work in his 
business, and oversee its execution. There is no other 
way to have good servants and orderly housekeeping. 

In these days of trouble with servant-girls, a little 


one who is seldom obliged to make any 
yestics, may be of interest and advantage, 
young housekeepers. Define your girl's 
duties plainly. When she first comes t» you, tell her 
what you wish her to do. If her work is to be heavy, 
let her understand it; do not represent it as very 
light, letting her think, in order to secure her, that 
she will have a great deal of time to herself. Be just 
in your demands. Do not think that a girl must work 
all the time, because you are paying her good wages, 
and giving her her board. She will do better work, 
and more of it, if she feels that you are willing that 
she shall have some time to herself. Encourage her 
to employ her spare time usefully ; but, at the same 
time, do not frown upon her going out sometimes. If 
a girl knows that you are willing that she should 


advice fror 
change of « 
especially 


visit her friends, she is not nearly so apt to get into | 


the habit of running out all the time, as if you 
were impatient with her, and tried to prevent her go- 
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ing out at all. Help her by doing something for her 
which she cannot do herself, when you have time to 
spare, or by teaching her something which she would 
like to know, as reading, sewing, etc. But do not 
help her in her ordinary work, if you wish to keep 
her a good servant. This may sound unfeeling, but 
it is not meant to be so, If your girl is sick, help 
her, but if she is simply in the habit of getting be- 
hindhand, do not assist her in any way. If you 
have been just in the amount of work assigned to her, 
insist upon its being done at the right time, and by 
herself. I have seen many a good girl spoiled by 
being continually helped. I have a most estimable 
lady in my mind, whose servants invariably becom: 
lazy and shiftless, although she herself is an excellent 
housekeeper. The difl ‘ she never leaves a 
girl to do a piece of work all by herself, until she 
becomes accustomed to depend upon the assistance of 
her mistress rather than upon her own exertions, 





ulty is, 
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RECIPES, 


To Wasu Lace ANp Fine Tuinos.—Lace and 
fine things should be washed in hot soft water. Well 
soap them and squeeze and shake out, but on no ac- 
count rub them. Repeat the squeezing and shaking 
out again till they are clean. Rinse them in some 
more clean hot water and well soap them again and 
put them into a saucepan with enough hot water to 


cover them. Soft water is best, but if that cannot be 


procured, add a piece of soda—say a quarter of an 
ounce to half a gallon of water, according to the 
hardness of the water. Boil for half an hour. Then 


and rinse in cold blue water. 
horse till dry, when they can 


wash them out again 
Hang them on a clothes 
be starched. Lastly, roll 
two hours, by which time 


them up in a dry cloth tor 
they will be fit to iron. 


TRANSPARENT Pup! Beat eight eggs very 
well; put them into a stewpan, with half a pound of 
sugar, pounded fine, the same quantity of butter and 
some nutmeg, grated. Set it on the fire and keep 
stirring it till it thickens. Then set it in a basin to 
cool; put a rich puff paste round the edge of the 
dish; pour in your pudding and bake it in a moder- 
ate oven. It will eat light and clear. You may add 
candied orange or citron, if preferred. 


ING 


One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, one cup sweet milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, the 
whites of seven eggs, one « up of corn starch and two 
cups of flour. 


Eca Mincre-MBEAt hard-boiled eggs shred 
very fine, double the quantity of beef-suet chopped 
very small, one pound of currants washed and dried, 
the peel of one large or two small lemons minced up, 
six tablespoonfuls of sweet wine, a little mace, nut- 
meg and salt, with sugar to your taste, add a quarter 
of a pound of candied orange and citron cut into 
thin slices. Mix all well together and press it into 
a jar for use. 


CorRN STARCH CAKE, 


Six 


Lemon Minxce-Meat.—One large lemon, three 
large apples, four ounces of beef-suet, half a pound 
of currants, four ounces of white sugar, one ounce of 
candied orange and citron. Chop up the apples and 
beef-suet, mix them with the currants and sugar, then 
squeeze the juice from a large lemon into a cup. 
Boil the lemon thus squeezed till tender enough to 
beat to a mash, add it to the mince-meat, pour over 
it the juice of the lemon and add the citron chopped 
| fine. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 


(PVE cloaks for the present season are not only 
seen in the regulation black tint, but are also 
in subdued tones of ruaset, brown, purple 

and crimson, Cloaks for journeys, carriage ot 

evening wear, are made very long, but are to b 

thrown off in the hall before entering the parlor, 

concert or church. The popular cloak of the season 
however, suited forall occasions, is only moderate in 


ngth, closely fitted in various shapes of sack and 


gured outline, and very plainly trimmed. They ar 
bo h single an ! do ible breasted H sav cl tha, 
woven in twills, armures, metelasse, basket and other 
thick textures, and frosty looking woolen plush in gray 
and wolf colors, are the favorite materials for cloaks, 
en fabrics 

is not uncom- 


while they are lined with warm woo 
When silks are selected for cloaks, i 
mon for the side sack or under-arm gore, the collar, 
p cket laps and « uffs, to be of velvet. 
Cloaks for misses and children are of medium 





depth, half-fitted at the back, and very like in effect 
to those designed for the grown lady. Cloths, both 
rough and smooth, will be chosen for them, and their 
edges will be plainly finished; but the vuttons will 


be pretty, and usually fanciful in color or design 


Dew Pu 


A Blue Stocking. By Mrs. Annie Edwards 
New York: Sheldon & Co. This is a pleasant, 
though not very profound story; the scene of which 
is located in the Island of Jersey, in the English 
Channel. Primarily, it is a love story ; secondarily, 
it seems intended to cast a sort of ridicule upon 
scientific education for women. For sale in Phila- 
delphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


With Reminis 


The Life of Edwin Forest. 
ences and Personal Recollections By J imes R es 
Colley Cibber rhis is volume ten of “ Petersons 
Dollar Series. It contains a steel-plate portrait of 


Line subject ol 


the biography; and the book is on 
which all lovers of the dramaand admirers of the 


late great tragedian will read with interes 


Daughters of Armenia. By Mrs. 8S. A. 


Wheeler. New York: American Tract Society 


Grace Ashleigh’s Life-Work. By Mrs 
Mary D. R. Boyd. New York: American Tract 


Suciety 


Betty and Her Cousin Harry. By Miss § 
E. Chester. New York: American Tract Society, The 
tirst of these books gives, in the form of a pleasant 
narrative, or rather story, a description of mission- 
ary work among the women of Armenia. The book 
is very interesting, and its author, herself a missi 
ary in the Kast, is well qualified to present the st 


, 
ib- 


ject before American readers. The two remaining 


volumes are juvenile stories teaching lessons of 
self discipline to their young readers. All are 
for sale at the office of the American Tract Society o 


Philadelphia, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


jashion Deparlnent, 





The fall and winter models for overskirts show 

little or no draping at the back. Many of these 

verskirts show modifications of the Breton patterns, 

in having cross-straps at either front or back, and 
sumetimes at both 

Watking-skirts are equally fashionable and ele- 

t, whether trimmed or untrimmed., One of the 

f y plain, with a full, 


gant, 
new models is made per 


slightly-train “(d ba *k, which is shirt xd across abo if 


salfway down, so that its fullness is held in perma- 


i 
1 
i 


gracefulness. 

In millinery, the four leading shapes are: the 
close cap, the flaring hat, the helmet, and the English 
walking hat. These shapes are, however, modified 
by the ingenious milliner, so-as to present an 


almost endless variety of appearances. Flaring hats 


are the most appropriate for occasions requiring an 
laborate toilet, and these are found not only in 
i but in all shades of gray, and even in white 

It is hinted that the time is not far distant, when 
fashion will introduce us to more voluminous, and 
possibly shorter skirta, and to full waists. After the 
close style of drapery to which we have been so long 
: ; >, 


accustomed, these will at least present the charm of 


Saved by Sympathetic 
Grace of God, A Tale of lo-day. 
New York National Temper: 


House. (n excellent 








intended to illustrate the gi ng sentiment of 
the country, that the work of reform in the temper- 


ance field is truly a religious work 


Panola: A Tale of Louisiana. By Mrs 
Sarah A. Dorsey. Mrs. Dorsey, a very 
Southern lady, has written a story which, interestin 


und sensational in the extreme, is incidentally 


complished 


r 


descriptive of Southern lift All the master passions 

he plot, making the 
story fairly pa-s the border-land of romance. Pub- 
hed by r. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadel phia. 


if humanity are worked. into t 


Salathiel: The Wandering Jew.  Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. By Rev. George 
Crolv rhis story, having s irvived and retained its 
popularity for nearly two generations, may deservedly 
be ranked among modern English classics. It is a 


very fine literary production. 


Alcohol and the State. By Robt. C. Pit- 
man, LL.D. New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. Price, $1.50 Judge 
Pitman, of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, has rendered in this volume, a most im- 


yortant service to the people. We have here the 
I 
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well-considered and carefully-worded argument of a 
clear observer and sound thinker, adverse to the 
license laws and the liquor traffic. His book treats 
with great conciseness and marked ability of what the 
State loses in various ways through alcohol, and, in 
turn, of what is the duty and proper function of the 
State concerning alcohol. It is of a high order of 
literary merit, and is a book for statesmen, legislators 
and all intelligent, thoughtful temperance men and 
women everywhere. It shows that the liquor 
traffic is the enemy of the State, and the foe of all 
the objects for which the State exists; and presents 
such strong arguments, statistics, appeals and au- 
thorities, as will add greatly to an intelligent and 
wise solution of the liquor problem. The economic 
and legislative aspects of the alcoholic discursion 
have never been so ably presented, and it should be 
in the hands of every citizen and in every library in 
the land. 


The Curse of Mill Valley. By Mrs. 8. M. 
Hartough. New York: National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. A strongly written temper- 
ance story, showing how a quiet and thrifty mill 
village, the inhabitants of which were temperate, 
industrious and frugal, was changed for the worse by 
the opening of a bar-room in the village hotel and a 
low groggery in close proximity to the mill, one 
enticing the better class and the other the poorest 
mill-hands it both alike planting the seeds of evil. 


Adrift in the Ice Fields. By ( ‘apt. Charles 
W. Hall, author of “The Great Bonanza.” Boston 
Lee & Shey A story of adventure, the scene of 
which is laid in the Lower British Provinces ot 
North Ame “Tt attempts,” the preface, 
“to chronicle the adventures and misadventures of a 
party of English gentlemen, during the early spring, 
while sh sea-fowl on the 
together with the stories with which they whiled 
ong evenings, each of which is intended to 
illustrate some peculiar dialect or curious feature of 
the social life of our colonial neighbors. Later in 
the season, the breaking up of the ice carries four 
hunters into involuntary wanderings amid vast ice- 
packs ; and the interest of the story is heightened by 
a description of their perils and suflerings 


The Telephone. An account of 
nomena Klectricty, Magnetism and 
involved in its action. With Directions for making 
a Speaki felephone. By Prof. A. FE. Dolbear. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. The popular exhibi- 
tions of the speaking Telephone during the past 
six or eight months, and the many newspaper 
reports its wonders, have created a _ wide- 
spread interest and curiosity in the instrument. 
To meet this curiosity and interest, Prof. Dol- 
bear has prepared this litthe book, in which he 
has attempted to make plain and intelligible to com- 
mon readers the phenomenon of electricity, magnet- 
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The Harmony of Reformed Confessions, as 
Related to the Present State of Evangelical Theology. 
An Essay delivered before the General Presbyterian 
Council, Edinburgh, July, 1877. By Philip Schaft 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Miss Misanthrope. A Novel. By Justin 
McCarthy, author of “Lady Judith,” “A Fair 


Saxon,” ete., etc. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
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The Narrative of a Blockade-Runner. Py 
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Readings and Recitations. 12mo. 96 pages. 
Paper, 25 cents; th, 60 cents A collection 
choice articles of pn ry ind prose, adapted lor 


use in schools and al! temperance organizations. 


Alcohol as a Food and Medicine. By Ezra 
M. Hunt, M.D. 12mo. 187 pages. Paper, 25 cenis; 
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ilcohol as a food and also as 
it hae no value used as the former, and 
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a medicine, and demon- 
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Water Spouts. 12m pages, 
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in the coming season. The general revival in busi- 





- it to those who desire a periodical for their children ; : se 
h It is published by M. Y. Hough, No. 706 Arch Street, | ness will throw more money into the ha ie 
P See advertisement in this number of | people, and it will not, therefore, be found so difficult 


hiladelphia. See 
the Home MAGAZINE. to make up clubs as in the last three or four years. 
Give the Homer MAGAZINE the best possible cir 





tion in your various neighborhoods, as well for us as 





A Favorite Yourn’s Parer.—The Youth’s Com- 
panion of Boston has steadily grown in public favor 
tor more than fifty years and is now one of the most 
admirably conducted papers in the country. entrance. 
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‘COMPOUND OXYGEN.” 


In answer t 
the value of the 
we make this general reply: 
tion of its effects in many cases 
testimony which has come to our 


“Compound Oxygen Treatment,” 
that five years’ observa- 
, and the unequivocal 
knowledge in re- 


gard to many others—some of a very remarkable | 
character—leave no doubt as to its curative and re 

storative value We are satisfied that there is nota 
claim o1 itement in the advertisement of Dre 

Starkey Palen, which is not based on results, and 

which th entlemen do not know or believe to be 
true. 


BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS 
For La nd Children’s Dresses. These are given 
in every ber of “ AnTHUR’s ILLUSTRATED HoME 
MAGA? IN] 

The y 


knowledged to be among the most prac- 


ire { 

tical ar if any in the country, and as they are 
always a panied with full descriptions of the gar- 
ment, material to be used, ete., and the cost of pat- 
tern, 80 ¢ ing every woman to be, if she chooses, 
her own dressmaker, our lady readers will see that, 
in this uur magazine is rendered almost in 
dispensa the family. We give these patterns 
by special arral rement, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 





] Combination, by 








I I means of wl at 
la un, boy or girl, can acquire A HANI MI 
HA NG in a few weeks of pleasant study and 
» has now attaine o tne enorm sale of 
D It consists of a 2 Wf Inet ! l 
varie e art; a superb val S ! 
| est Series of Copy-Stips put hed 
wW lowing Mo ment Ex 
ne iples; Figure LAI I 
W RUNNING Has Dp; GENTLEMI I 
\ DING STYLI ! luding It 7 
D ter- Headings, Mock ignatures ¢ 
Nc ¥F-HAND FLOURISHING of Birds, Swans 
Qu ver wraceful designs, and small per tler 
ii Text and OLD ENGLISH ALPHA s, ete 
et er, it is the most useful, eles t l 

uctor ever published 
t ombination, as above, is mailed st-paid 
for Address 
BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, Manchester, N. H. 
iH ely Illustrated papers describing the above, 
at es of the College, sent " 
my Piane, Organ, - st. & Look! startli 
BE Anny " Organs, 12 stops, $5. Pianos only $130 


Free, Daniel F Beatty, Washington, N. J 


Samples worth 


per day at home 
Poruand, Maine. 


free, STINSON & CO 


$5 «0 $20 
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It aims to be a favorit every family—looked f 
eagerly by the yo read with interest by 
Oldest. lts purpose t terest while it amuses; ft 
judicious, practi ‘ e, and to have really per 
manent worth, w e it att ts for the hour 
It is handsomely ! 1, and has for contribut 
some of the most at e writers in the counts 


Among these are 


J. T. Trowbridge, Dinah 
Jamea T. bielda, J. Gs Whittier, 
Rebecea I. Davia, Louise C, Moulton, 
Mra. A. H, Leonowena, ¢ i. Stephens, 
Kdward Everett Hale, Harrict BP. Spofford, 


Muloch Craik, 


Win, Cullen Bryant, i. D. TT. Whitney, 
Louisa M ileott, 
Its reading is adapted t he old and young; is very 
~omprehensive in it ira It gives 


Stories of Home and 
School Life, 
Tales, Poetry, 
Selections for Declama- 
tion, 
necdotes, cones 


Stories of Adventure, 
Letters of Travel 
Editorials upon Cur- 
rent Topics, 
Historical Artic'e 
Biographical Thetches s, 


Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 
Subscription Price, $1 3 5. Specimen copies sent 
frec done e mK at paper you read thi 
vertiseme 
PERRY, MASON & CO., 
£1 Re Place, Boston, 
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ars MARCH S WORKS 


NIGHT CCENES in the BIBLE, 
E a be BIBLE, 
0U2 PATHER’S CUS 

No books ever pul lhaver phe pe = universal 
approval from the | Ministers and leading men 
every where Phe fine steel engravings 
and superb bindir hem welcome in every 
home, One s Send for terms Begin a 


paying pee ss at 
: Met urdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RAVEN & BACON. 
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corners Rose we 1 p 





with stool and cover, boxed | 
and shipped direct from Factory, $275. Upright, $250. 

Sent on 10 days’ tria Freight paid both ways if unsat 

isfactory. Also Pianos but little used, very cheap. Fully 
warranted 5 yea send for descriptive Circular 

EAVEN, 
13 East 16th Street, New York. 
10, 11, 12 


Ange oy me Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10x ime, 10e, post-paid, 
GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N.Y, 
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| Card tyl " J. B. Hustep, Nassau, N.\ 
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e Compound Oxygen Ereatment. 





—o- 
The virtues of this Curative Agent need only to be known, to challenge th 
confidence of all intelligent people. 
Eight years of extensive practice with it, (our predecessor jractised it for four 


years before,) qualify us to speak with certainty of its merits, We are confiden 
that no other mode of cure can show nearly so large a proportion of chronic cas: 

cured ; and we defy any one to exhibit more wonderful cures than are numbers o! 
our perfectly authenticated cases. 

We can refer to many cases of, so called, incurable diseases that are now healthy 
monuments of what is being done every day; Consumption, Catarrhs, Ozeena, 
Asthma, Dyspepsia, Diabetes, and the most painful nervous disorders. Diverse | 
diseases are cured by this Agent because, not being a medicament, but Nature’s own 
Remedy, its sphere of action is universal; and being Oxygen Magnetized, it is the 
most wonderful vitalizer of the human body ever known. 

Hence it is invaluable to the vast army of Convalescents from acute diseases. 
Thousands of these who are inevitably degenerating into fatal maladies, might be 
restored to complete health by the use of this Agent. 

How very few ever recover from the effects of Pneumonia! and all for want of 
that vitalizing process which the Compound Oxygen would most certainly furnish 
Thousands might thus be saved every year from the grasp of that fell destroyer, 
Consumption. 

No conviction is stronger with us than that nine out of ten who are in the first, 
confirmed, stage of this malady can be genuinely cured. And yet, this Agent is no 
more potent to cure phthisis, than other formidable maladies. For the truth of this, 
we are permitted, by themselves, to refer to Hon. 8. Freip, Judge of U.S. Supreme 
Court, and his accomplished wife ; Mrs. Hatuit Kiteurn ; Judge SAMVEL Smitu, 
New York; Hon. Monreomery Biatr; Ex-Governor Borneman, W. Va.; Hon. 
Wma. D. Ketitey; Gen. Frrz Henry WARREN, and many more of scarcely less 
note. One strong proof of the deserved reputation of the Compound Oxygen is 
the fact of the numerous imitations of it by irresponsible parties, and which they 
palm off as the same agent, under other names, They do not administer Compound 
Oxygen, and every such pretence is a fraud. 

Our business is to make its virtues known, and available to sufferers. There- 
fore, let all invalids, even the most discouraged, send for our Brochure of 140 pages, 
which is truthfully written, and will well repay perusal. It will be mailed free of 
charge. 

STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


G. R. STARKEY, A.M, M.D. G. E. PALEN, B.Ph., MLD. 
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THE GATES OF PEARL 


Through which the human voice issues should never become rusty. 
Remember that the finest teeth will decay and drop out of the 
dental line unlesss due care is taken to neutralize the impurities 


with which they are liable to be infested, 


Fragrant 


SOAZAODONT 


is the only preparation that accomplishes this object with absolute 


certainty. 


The odor of this pure preparation is so delightful that 
it is a luxury to apply it. 


SOZODONT is loudly praised 


by ladies and gentlemen of both the Dramatic and Lyric profes- 
sions, to whom especially a fine set of teeth is of great value. 


SOZODONT is as harmless as water, and possesses none 


of the acrid properties of tooth pastes, which injure the enamel. 
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Sold by druggists everywhere. 





$3.00 for $1.00, 


THE 
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All the great weekly newspapers of the size 
and character of THE CHICAGO LEDGER 
charge $3.00 per year, while THE LEDGER 
costs but $1.00. 








The Lepore is the BEST Family Paper in the United 
States, ably edited, handsomely printed; containing ev 
week choice, completed stories, and installment of ar 
interesting illustrated serial, and general reading for old 
and young, for the farmer, for the housewife, and fora 
Special care is taken to make its tone uni- 
Send $1, and 15 cents for post 


classes, 
formly chast ral. 
age, and your address to 


THE LEDGER, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Ayer’s Hair Vi 
yers Hair Vigor, 

TO ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 

Sian Advancing years, sickness, 
’ care, disappointmer and 
hereditary predispo 
all turn the Nair gray, and 
either of them inclise it to 
shed premature! 
Arer’s HArr Vicor, by long 
and extensive has 
proven thatit st f 
. ing of the hairimmediately; 
often renews the growth; 
and always surely restores 
its color, when faded or 
gray. It stimulates th: 
nutritive organs to healthy 
activity, and preserves bot! 
wee ' _ the hair and its beauty ) 
brashy, weak or sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and 
strengthened; lost hair regrows with lively expression ; 
falling hair is checked and established; thin hair thick- 
ens; and faded or gray hairs resume their original color. 
Its operation is sure and harmless, It cures dandruff, 
heals all humors and keeps the scalp cool, clean and 
soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp are 
impossible. 

Asadressing for ladies’ hair, the Vicor is praised for 
its grateful and agreeable perfume, and valued for the 
soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practicaland Analytical Chemists, 


MLD BF ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 
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page illustrations, beautifully | 
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OUR WASTED RESOURCES. 
Dr. Wm. Hargreaves. The M 
Link in the Temperance Reform 


ON ALCOHOL. Six “ Cantor Lectures.” 
12n Rie! 
F.R.8., of England....... 31 


THE NATION. 
ORATOR 
two prose articles, ninety poems and thirty 


JOZUCS ...000.+5 ‘ = . $1 


220 pages. By 
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190 pages ty Dr. B. M 


12mo, 288 py 


HINTS AND HELPS for Woman’s 
12mo, 120 pages. By Miss F. I 


> ni 
Willard ape 29 cents 


Temperance Work. 


TEMPERANC! 
Year-Book for 1877. 72 
ries, Puzzles, An lotes 
Mect 


THE NATIONAL 
Alm and Teetotalers’ 
res. Full of statistics, St 
ations, Directories of Organization and 


anac 


Invaluable to every friend of the cause.10 ce: 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


FR Reade Street, New York, 


CONTAIN fine portraits of Dickena,’ Thacke: ay 
Wilkie Collins, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Nasby, “ Bil- 
lings,” Mark Twain and twenty-two other prominent 
Authors, with a biographical sketch of each, the whole com- 
bined making a delightful pastime for the long winter 
evenings. Sent, Postpaid, for §O cts.. Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Parlor Amusements for Three-cent stamp. 


NOYES, SNOW & COMFANY, Worcester, Mass. 


CLUBS 


10, 11, 12.1 


400 Papers and Magazines Cheap 
C. W. Bennett, Gen. Agent, Quincy, Mich, 
























HOME MAGAZINE ADVEBTISER. 


h TOWN LOT ABSOLUTELY GIVEN AWAY! 


Worth S1loOo. 


WE OFFER FOR TEXAS, FREE 
THIRTY DAYS, A EVERY LOT GIVEN 


TOWN LOT IN 
MINERAL CITY, AWAY UNCON- 
DITIONALLY. 


GRAYSON COUNTY 
NO SETTLEMENT OR IMPROVEMENT REQUIRED. 


YOUNG MEN, SECURE A HOME IN THE FINEST PORTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, FOR NOTHING. 


FACTS AND STs ATISTICS. 

















































Grayson county, Texas, is in the fincst portion of tl an< is traverse iby rm ER railroads, and 
enjc ze the adveatages of t he Hed tiv rnavigation, Ha * biee tled £ © THIRTY > MM 
THEY R ROUND. Fro » United State s statistics of 1870 Te exas, produces & 
vari¢ ey ° aaah. rT) parivalea hs the cour .cCOT TON, TOBACCO. ‘CORN, WHEAT, PO- 






TATOES, and all th » FRUITS oft SUNNY SOUTH, as well as the growths of h ardier eli- 


mates, WRAL Cit" ount 
















MINE RA AL Cl TV is in stiful plat of high, rolling prairie, interspersed with fine timber, 
in Grayson county, on Big Mi , an unfailing stream of ptre water, and on t G ir ville braneh 
of the Missouri, Kansas & 7 1, tw Ive miles we st of the inter ‘ ioft \ & T. and 
Texas Central Railroads. T beautiful and healthy and in all re pects desiral basing nat- 






ve ik 
ural parks, good drainage, an d abe unt eeedied of pure water at all seasons of the year. 


WHY WE GIVE LOTS AWAY. 


The Ohio, Kentucky and Texas Land Company have LARGE TRACTS of the best agricultural and min- 































eral land in Northern Texas An: “bye ms to be favorable to throw some of our Is on the mare 
ket, at prices ranging from $5 to $10] » for unimproved, and § » $39 for ir ved lands. We have 
platted in the midst of our lands the town of MINERAL CITY oo to encour r ration there, we 

ive ig a. ie sending their names to uns, a WARRANTY D in fees 7 1 for one or more lots in 
Grin CITY, the only charg: being the Wwe DO Pat LAR ¢t t Notary Public for 
ack pam ot the deed, and actual expenses. DO NOT CIVE EVERY oT AWAY, but 
every alternate once. We do not expect tl vy £. - » takes alotin M go there, but 
WE DO THINK A GREAT MANY WILI and they will induce their fri Te +. fol ity ho but ashe rt 
time until we havea FW make out the ds city. And as we own ev rlotitis obyv cilhow we 
are to make money, make ov NCONDITIONALLY, = not juiring yo ou WS settle or 
improve. Ourlimit to any one person taking Sven of our liberal offer is five ots. 

NST .—We will send, by retarn mail, toany one who will send us, within thirty days from 
alt Se rRucrions ollar with their names written plainly in FULL, acic “WARRANTY DEED io 
a25X100 FT. town lotin MINERAL Citv,¢ rayson county, Texas, CLEAR OF ALL ane 
TO JANUARY 11,1878. Your app! ua Oe oSeearee eapeen ae ons “y 2ceompanied by ON 

DOLLAR, to pay cost of drawinc, and ac ok cnowledging deed, and registry fec, and mailing, and pA sey 









Te RRoURER HOE. ESP ARTA a OE 
OHIO, KENTUCKY, AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY, 206 race st., Cincinnati, O. 


Remember this offer is good for THIR TY DAYS ONLY. 


Be” Parents, Secure a Few Lots for Your Children! 


This advertisement will not appéar again in the paper. 
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2 Hea 
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~ THE COMPOUND 


OXYGEN TREATMENT 


Fight years of very extensive practice has established 
beyond a doubt, that the Compound Oxygen is superior 
to any other ons Agent now known, in the PROMPTNESS 
with whieh it cures, the prrmanincy of the cures, and in 
the varirty and desperate character of the diseases 


| A VERY LARGE STOOK OF which yield to its action. 
. It is not a MepIcaTion, but a most wonderful vrrauizer. 
Three seasons spen t by the subscriber in dispensing 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry the Compound Oxygen in Washington has done much to 
: »nhance its reputation. Its sterling character is endorsed 
by Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, Senators Bereman and Spencer, 


























/DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, 
WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 
\\ WATOHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


802 Chestnut St., Priis- 








} 
q = — Justice Field and many others. 
SILVERWARE G. RB. STARKEY, A.M, M.D,, 
Always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent 1116 Girard St. Phila. 














by mail or express to all parts of the United States. Pe 
a Week to Agents. Samples FREE, 


GENTs ({F 400 nd M ines. . 
| A ITE { sy Mapers & ~~ apcam $55 5 2 $77 P. Uv. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





WANTED } 49> C. W. Bennett, Quinor, Mica. {| 
12—1. .e 





























HOME mameaEn BE ADVERTISER 


OF THE 


RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


FAMILY WEEKLY HAS 


REDUCED ITS SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
For 1877. 
It is the Standard Authority on Acrice.rurs, Horrrevt- 
Ture and Domesric Arrairs, and is replete with mews and 
improvements Of value to 


The Farmer, 
The Horticulturist, 
The Stock Grower, 


In addition to these Practical Subjects and its Market 
Reports, several pages are devoted to Household Recipes, 
pleasant Stories, Reading for the Young, Sabbath Read 
ing, Fashions, News and ali topics of interest to the 
family. Thus it comprises 


TWO PAPERS IN ONE, 


and cuts like a two-edged sword into the affections of 
the ladies and children, as well as the members of the 
family who seek instruction in their daily avocations. 

A. 8. Futier, the eelebrated Horticulturist, is Editor- 
in-Chief, assisted by E. 8. Carman, the well-known Flori- 





The Dairyman, 
The Housewife, 











the great practical Dairyman, who call to their aid as 
special eontributors, S. B, Parsons, .Floriculturist and 
eollector of rare exotics ; Wiuiraw Rosinson, Editor Lon- 
don Garden; Col. E.G. Samman, Editor Turf, Field and 
Farm; Prof. Caas. V. Ricex, Missouri State Entomologist ; 
Heeman Srnecxer, Lepidopterist; Wm. J. Fowian, writer 
on Farm Economy; Tros. Mexmax, Editor Gardeners’ 
Monthly; Jamms Vuog, the great Rochester Florist; Geo. 
Svcu, Floriculturist; Jostam Hoorrs, noted Botanist; 8. B. 
Peck, M. D., writer on Hygiene ; Hexzy Haves, the practi- 
cal Poultry Breeder; L. A, Roszets, writer on Historical 
Subjects; and # host of other geutleraen equally cele- 
brated and learned, as well as an efficient corps of Special 
Reporters, to keep the readers informed upon all sub 
jects of interest'to the Raral population. 

From the pens of such celebrated writers the Practical 


and Scientific Departments receive life, while the Lite: | }o—1. 
rary and Family Departments are under the careful | 

supervision of a corps of experienced Editors and Con- | 850 to 
tributors, who successfully devote their energies to | 


making this Journal the superior of any in the land. 


Tt contains each week sixteen pages of instructive and | 
interesting reading, embellished with fine engravings 


upon all interésting subjects. 
The Réduced Price is only $2.60°a year, postage prepaid | 
by Puttishers, and in clubs of ten or more only $2 a year. 
The Rvuraz is so well known that little difficnity is ox- 


one is invited to form e club—thus securing their paper 
cheaper and benefiting their neighbors 


desire to form § ¢lub, «list of Premiums to Chub Agents, 


by addressing 
RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
78 Duane Street, New Y rork, 


PAPERS, | g Club Rates. Circulars free. Address 
MAG AZIN ES, §“ Civs List,” Hartwick Seminary, N.Y. 


25 


Sa eT 


Fi aney Visitin: 


¢ Cards with name, ‘no two alike, Joc. 
800 stylea, C. A 


. Havens, Summit, N. 











1850 Twenty- -Eighth Year 1877 | 


THe GREAT husesutee AGRICULTURAL AND 





The Girls and Boys. | 





| Rebecca H, Davis, 
culturist and writer on Rural Topies, and X. A. Warp, | Mrs. A- H. Leonuwens, Harriet P. Spofford, 





low other. 


perienced ia forming a elub in any locality,and every 


Every one can have a specimen copy rrer, and, if they | 











HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every family 

—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and read 
with interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest 
while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible. and 
to have really permanent worth, while it attracts for the 
hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for centributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 

Louisa M. Alcott, 
J. G,. Whittier, 
Loutse C. Moulton,’ 
C_ A. Stephens, 


J. T. Trowbridge, 
Edward E <gleston, 
James T. Fields, 


Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 
Its reading is adapted to the old and young; it is very 
comprehensive in its character It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, Bchool Life, 
Editorials upon Carrent Tales, Poetry, 
Topics, Selections for Declama- 
Historical Articles, tien, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subseription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies sent 
free. Please mention in what paper you read this adver- 


tisement. 
memes” DERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Tomple Place, Besten, Mase. 








$200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 


Universal History, 


ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGES AND MODERN, 


The great interest in al] nations and in our own thrill- 
ing history of wo years makes this book sel! faster than 
3 books in one. Beautifully illustrated. Low 
price, quick sales, extra terms. Address 

12-®% J... McOURDY & CO. Philadelphia, Pa 


$6 -SELF-INKING “BEST.” 


Printing Press. with Printing Office, $5.50. 
$7 “ BEST,” No. 2. with Printing Office. $10. 
UNCLE SAM Printing Press (just out) $10. 
EVANS ROTAR J0B PRESS 
(treadle power) $45. 

Send stamp tor Catalogue. 


W. C, EVANS. 


Inventor s and Manufacturer, 50 N. Nivtsa Sr. Pra 


§ Paterson (it 


Tht and Fashion aay wn City Nori / 
Address GREIVES +, Box 2858, New York 






















































































MOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1877. 


The number for January begins the nineteenth volume 
of this Magazine. and while ite record will, it is hoped, 
be deemed a sufficient guarantee of future excellence, no 
efforts will be spared to diversify its attractions and to 
provide an increased supply of 


POPULAR READING IN THe est AND MOST EMPHATIC 
SENS 


The great object and constant alm of the conductors 
will be to furnish the public with Literary Entertain- 
ment of a Refined and Varied Character, as well 
as to present in a graphic and striking manner the most 
recent information and soundest views on sub- 

ects of General Interest; in a word, to render 
ippincott’s Magazine strikingly distinctive in 


THOSE FEATURES THAT ARE MOST ATTRACTIVE IN 
iicktine LifeantURE 


A large proportion of the articles, especially those de- 

scriptive of travel, will be 
PROFUSELY AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 

The pictorial embellishments of the Magazine consti- 
tute one of its many attractive features. 

In addition to the Gengrat Arrractions of LIPPIN- 
COTT’S MAGAZINE, the Publishers would invite atven- 
tion to the following 








SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1877. 
1. A new serial story. 
“THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE,” 
by Groner MacpowaLp, author pf“ Malcolm,” “ Alec Forbes,” 
“ Robert Falconer,” ete. 

To those of our readers who are familiar with “ Mal- 
colm,” this new story from the pen of this distinguished 
writer wil! need no recommendation, and his reputation 
is a guarantee to others of a deeply interesting and power- 
ful story. It began in the November number, which 
issue, with the Decegmher port. will be furnished gratis to 
all new subscribers for 1877. 

2. A profusely illustrated series of sketches of 


SWEDISH SCENERY AND LIFE, 


by Prof. Wrttarp Fisgz, of Cornell University, who is 
thoroughly familiar with Sweden and its people from per- 








sonal observation 
3. A series of popular papers on 


ART AND ART MATTERS, 


jd Epwaap Sraasax (Earl Shinn), author of “The New 
y 


perion,” etc. 
4. Illustrated Sketches of Travel, entitled 





by Epwarp Krveo, author of “The Great South,” etc. 
5. Mrs. Lucy H. Hoopgr’s Interesting and Piquant 


PAPERS AND LETTERS FROM PARIS 


will be continued through the year. 


S-  THE BEAUTIBS OF THE REnE 


will be described in a richly fllustrated series of 


| 
| 
PICTURES FROM SPAIN, | 





pers. 


illustrated short arti les, wen ie of Life, Travel and 
Adventure in the United States, England, South America, 
Japan, Mongolia and other countries. | 


ALL BOOK AND NEWS DEALERS, 
FOR SALE BY A eos noe 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription. $4; Two les, $7; | 
Three Copies, $10; Five Copies, $16; Ten Copies Boo with | 
4 copy gratis to the person procuring the club. Single ; 
number, 35 cents. 

NOTICE.—The Novemberand December numbers, con- | 
taining the earlier chapters of “ The Marquis of L ” 
will be presented to ali new annual subscribers for 1877. 

SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage paid, to any | 
address, on receipt of 20 cents. | 

TO AGENTS A LIBERAL COMMISSION WILL BE 
ALLOWED. Adress | 

| 
| 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








Single COPY, ONE year, POStpAid.....0+....00-+e000 


GOSSAMER 
Water-Proo! 







FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MISSES. 


This new and very popular garment is being adopted 
for storm wear, by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in 
all parts of the United States. It is found to be particu- 
larly useful in the summer as well as winter, from the fact 
that it is not affected by heat or cold, is proof against 

WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET. 
The garments, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
dress or coat pocket; thus can be always at hand when 
protection is wanted. The material of which the Gossamer 
Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, making a cloak 
or coat weighing only from nine to sixteen ounces, and 
having the appearance of a rich BLACK SILK. 
Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Caps weigh but two ounces, 
and are sold in a six-inch leather wallet. Alsothe ssa- 
mer Umbrella, “the only real water proof umbrella” 
ever made. Our goods are for sale by first-class Dry 
Goods and Rubber Houses throughout the United States 
and Canadas, Gossamer Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Misses and Children, the only leggin made which is 
water-proof. For the protection of ourselves and the 
public we stamp our trade-mark, “ Gossamer Water- Proof,” 
on the loop of every garment we make; also on our leg- 

ins and umbrellas. None are genuine if not so stamped. 
Bee for yourself they have our trade-mark. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING 00., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


N.B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, one 56-inch Lady's Cape, $8.25; one Gent's 
Sack, any size, $10; Gent's Hat, $2; Gent's Cap, $1.25; 
Gossamer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. 

Send postal-card for Illustrated Circular 

8, 5, 7, 9, 11, 1. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 


Established 1841.) 


A Weekly Agricultural and Household 
Journal, 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL. 





Recognised authority throughout the United States 
upon matters of 


7. During the year will appeara number of handsomely | Gemeral Agriculture, Horticulture, 


Floriculture, Stock Raising, 
Poultry, Bees, eto. 


To which are added Departments of 


General News, Record eof the Season, 


VYouth’s Miscellany, Household, 
Literature, Markets, ete. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 





Three copies, one year. po» tpaid 
Six copies, one year, postpaid............... 
Eleven copies, one year —— Lecocsnteees 5 
Sample copy free to any address upon receipt of postal 
card. Prospectus and canvassing ontfit sent free to 
Agents, who are wanted everywhere to organize clubs. 


Address 
PRAIRIE FARMER CoO., 
Chicago, IT, 


12—1, 
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| HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


("THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK.) 


Evangelical, Nov-Sectarian, Independent. 


Wide-Awake, Spicy and Entertaining. 


Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. *k and stron 
ia \s iressing, nothing has be 
) T « tate seaver of 
Terms: 83 a Year, Postage Paid. Paty in $ e ate Assay 


£ayvs 
ntendaed 


a tA] D. uring the services of Rev vaneen Buckingham’s Dye, 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK For the Whiskers. 


1 step in advance. In flexib ( 
ture authority ‘ 


ve of 
ith shouk 

ness, it will ad 
versatile without be ing 


MANUFACTURE! SY 


EDITORIALS R, P, HALL & CO., Nashua, N, H, 


wend by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


n aay ut yme Agents wante utf and 
terms fre "TRUE & CO Augusta, M ‘ 


EVERY WEEK BY REV. W. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


SERMONS 

EVERY WEEK — MINISTERS. N 7) (0 CHROMO PIVEN AWAY. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES | lovers of Blowers, 7S" 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS ive, postpaid, choice of the following beautiful Chrc 


EVERY WEEK BY REV. W. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


A New SERIAL by the world-renowned author of 
“STEPPING HEAVENWARD. 


— cnown house of L. Prang & Co. Forf 
a and prices dee lustrate Ac atal 
‘ : int fe 
CONTRIBUTORS. rhich will bo sent om receipt of two See 
é wn reputation of our Seeds f 
OvuR CONTRIBUTORS are the most talented writers yea a suit guarantee of their ‘ 
nth ates and Europe, idress, WASHBURN & CO., 
1 St., s »» : 
‘he Most Attractive Premiums which hav: ree 100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


United St 


Fine ever-b] 
ewe sent , 
very where nd 
Ts arrival guaranteed. - for $1; for Pes $< 
rel I choice near A varietie of 
IN” ™ > - ur the l nts, « H lv labeled Fi ne Pret 
AGENTS WANTED p wie 


age when cents are ad 


ng more needed to make th 


| ed, ¢ atalogue 
FOR EVER TOWN IN : T. PHILLIPS & CO., West Grove, Chester ¢ 
The United States and Canada, 


> whom cash inducements will be offered for can- 
Vassil T 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


rerMs: $3 per year in advance. 


J, N. HALLOCK, Publisher. set oe oe a 


Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
102 Chambers St., New York, 


a Week to Age nts. $10 Outfit 
P. 0. Box 5105. 2 $77 P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 


nts, ete., sent safely by —— : miles, postare free 
2 nas, & a B r 
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HOME 


BABBITT’ S TOILET SOAP. 


Unrivalled for the 
NW tollet and the bat! 









ceptive odors 


cover 


-— 4 ertect« 
offe rs to » the public The FINEST TOILET eo IAT’ In the World 
‘ the purest vegetable oils used’ tts manufacture 

For Use In the Nursery tt har No Peval, 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and familyin Chr 
Sample box containing 8 cakes o 
frce to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

ddress B, T. Babbitt, New York City 


er lor Bale by all Druggists.ca 


y a want t! >t t selling art 
inthe world and a solid gold pater 
lever watch as premium, write a 


once to BRIDE & CO,, 767 Broadway, New York. 


t 


CASH'S 
CAMBRIC 





MAGAZINE 


‘REC 


Noartificlalandd 


common and 


ted and now 


16 Os. each, sent 


t 
t 


FRILLING 





ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. Sere 
Vick's Catalogue 300 Illustr ations, only 2 cent 
Vick's Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a yea 
Vick's Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents 

elegar th covers, $1.00. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N 
per day at home. Samples I 
free. Stinson & Co., Portiand M un 


with 





ADVERTISER, 


ONLY CENTENNIAL 


TO FRUIT PLAVORS MEDAL 


of Flevor and Purity, 


SELECT 
INOS 


Pure, Rich /avoring Mrtracts of Choicest Fruits. 


A GR E AT OFFER: 


Cents wo will send our creat Illustrated Literary 
and Family Journal, The € ric ke t on the Hearth, 





For Excellency 








for four months (t lat, 1877), and alao t 
charming new elit “Ves or No 9° size 19% 15 
inches, after Milla n n oll colors, executed ex 
pe reasly for us, and ther beautiful chromo ever offered 
Pog CRICKET ON THE HART s mammoth 16-page Ila 
trated paper Har} sw vy) filled with the 
choicest readir for Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches, Poe { Knowledge, Wit and 
Humor, ete,, ete. Thelargest, handsomest, be and cheay 
est paper of its class ; shed. This is the most brilliant 
offer of the year Write a ¢ Address, F. M. LUPTON 
£00.,P Publish 17 Park R New York 
a A 
lerm { $5 outht 


aAweek in y 1) 
free H. HALLE! ECO. P 


ortland, Maine. 





Eight beautiful ever blooming 
Monthly Roses, pot-grown, 
sent safely by mail, post-paid, 


on rece 
>a 


| 


choice Flower 
, post-paid, for $1. 
rice Listof Vegetable 


Coors Seeds sent to market gardeners 
and dealers, on application, 


| Our Descriptive Catalogue 


| P| of Seeds and Plants will be sent 
| 
| 





free to all who apply. Address, 


BENJ. A. ELLIOTT & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 








ai THE COMPOUND 

| Eight years of very ex prection has established 
beyond a ¢ loubt, that t ( { 1d Oxygen is superior 
to any other one Agent! *¥ known, in the PROMPTNESS 
with which it cures, the manency of the cures, and in 
i} the variety and des; character of the diseases 
which yield to its 


It is not a MEDICATI t wonderful VITaALizer 


Three seasons 4} riber in dispensing 
the Compound Oxy ton has done much to 
enhance its reputat g character is endorsed 
by Hon pencer, 


Wm. D. 1} ey 8 Bereman and 
Field and n any 1 ‘ 


G. R. STARKEY 


Justice 
A. M., M.D., 
1116 Girard St 


° BIG PAY: Trion & Con Clow 


» Phila 


Lo 








$5 (0 $20 


fore be 


voruc 


wise 


soms to the 


Will overtake the 
in time, 
beauty of the mouth disfigured, 
them with that delightful 


preparation, and free from any del 
the gums hard and ruddy, and imparts the fragrance of odorous blos- 
breath. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


RACK AND RUIN 
Teeth if they are not cleansed every day. »There- 
ere your ‘teeth are irretrievably gone and the 
, and | to burnish and invigorate 
antiseptic ifrice, 


FRAGRANT 


cent 


SO a LO me 


the use of which confers radiant whit 
fends them from premature destructi 
mend it as infinitely superior to t 


tenes upon the teeth, and de- 

n. Thousands use it and com- 

he many tooth pastes, etc., now in 

SOZODONT is a safe and agreeable botanical 


erious properties, It renders 































HOME MAG AZINE ADVERTISER. 


Strong Plants delivered Sree af c afely 
01 mail at your door, Satiafac 
tion usr unteed, Splen 
« E assortm 
ROSE: 
6 for 
tsfor 2 ~9 ER a 


‘lOOPE <. sie r THOMAS, 
Cherry Hil Nurseries, West Chester, Pa, 


pa samammiae vate THE DINGEE & GONARD 60'S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


effeeta are nderfal and satisfactory as.ever. 
tores gray « ed hair ty ite youth fal color 
emoves all eru ne, itehing and dandruff; and the 
by its thet® be vee White and clean 
s tonic pr ies it restores the capillary gland 


r vormal vigor, preventing baidness, and making Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediat 
grow tl i strong ering, * nt safely by mail, poten i, & splendi : 
4s a dressing, nothing has been found so eff ual or varicties, your ch all] ed, for@1; 12 , 
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A NEW YEAR’S CIFT 


A $5 NEW YEAR'S GIFT 
GIVEN AWAY! 








To every Reader of this 
at once, stlalnug bame lint 
orders to 


A NEW YEAR'S CIFT 





On receipt of this Certificate, together with 25 cents to pay for postage, 
roller, wrapping, and mounting, we will send the beautiful Engraving, 
three feet long and two feet wide, entitled 


“CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE,” 
aper, by mail, postpaid. 
, P.O. address, county, and State, Address all 
W. W. BOSTWICK CO., PUBLISHERS, 

| 177 & 179 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


- > 
“§ ToE Reader of This P ! 
= 0 Every neader 0 is raper 
} | o Consisting of the beautiful and valuable Steel Engraving, entitled 
| Ds 
i} THN 
1 w : THE 
> j f * 
r In an American edition, issued by W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 and 179 
i West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O., and furnished to every 
= READER OF THIS PAPER FREE. 
< The retail price of the English edition of this Engraving is $12.00 PER COPY. 
It illustrates one of the most remarkable incidents in the life time of our Savior, 
The subject is taken from Luke, Second Chapter, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50th Verses, 
Its size is three fect long and two feet wide, and has over 
30 FIGURES REPRESENTED. 

It is the best Premium ever given away. W. W. Bostwick & Co. will supply 
| every Reader of this paper with the valuable and appropriate Engraving of “ Christ 
in the Temple” as a New Vear’s Gift. 

Readers will therefore peeaee cut out the following Certificate and send it to 

W. W. Bostwick & Co,, Publishers, 177 and 179 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
for redemption, together with 25 ‘cents to pay for postage, wrapping, roller, and p> 
mounting the Engraving. 
s ’ . 
Cut Out this Readers’ Certificate. It is worth $5.00, 
CERTIFICATE, 


Send for Engraving 


i319 S.YV3A MAN 








S22” Readers of this paper will be allowed this New Vear’s Premium Gift, and ; 


all orders must be accompanied with above Certificate, which be sure to cut out 


and send with directions for mailing to 


W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
177 and 179 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 





A_NEW YEAR'S CIFT 
COPYRIGHT SECURED 





OF YOUR OWW 
On the e of aGREAT RAILROAD, with good markets 
* both EAST and WEST, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


i Climate, Fertile Soil, Best Country for Stock Raising 
in the United States. 
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| A HOME AND FARM 
| 
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Maps, Full Information, also “THE PIONEES, 
e to all parts of the world. 
Address Oo. F. DAVIS, 
Land Com. U. P. R. R., 
: OMAIIA, NEB, 
ner TIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choicest 
A’ lard and new pieces for professional and ama- 
teur readers and speakers, pieces for school exhibition 
and some for very little speakers ; also interesting articles 








) priate subjects. Just the thing wanted. Larve 
}} 8 10 cts. of any newsdealer or by mail. JESSE 
| HAN & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 
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AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


FOR 


CHRISTIAN VOICES, 


To Canvassers ever 


A First-Class RELIGIOUS and 
LITERARY Journal, 


We are offering the 


BEST INDUCEMENTS 
made by any paper in this country 


For circulars, terms, ete., 


CHRISTIAN VOICES, | 


717 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Ba, 


Address 
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| LHE INDEPENDENT 

| Will publish, beginning with the iseue of October 11, and continuing through the course, the Monday Lectures 


of REV. JOSEPH COOK, delivered at Tremont Temple, Boston, They will be published verbatim and 
revised by Mr. Cook himself. These Lectures are copyrighted, 


OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 


IAN ASTONISHING OFFER. 


|| 
| 
| 
| 


WORCESTER'S 


‘UNABRIDGED PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


| We have made a apecial contract with the great publishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel 
{| phia, by which we are enabled to offer the most de sirable Premium ever given by us or any other hewsepaper 
im the try. 
We will send this Dictionary to any person who will send us the names of 


| THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS AND NINE DOLLARS! 


Or who will, on renewing bis own subscription, in advance, send ue TWO NEW NAMES additional and $9.00 
or wi will renew bis own subscription for three years, in udvance, and send us S000 
Che regular price of the Dictionary alone at all the bookstores is $10.00, while the lowest price of three 


ptions is $9.00, Both the Dicrionany and the three Sunscriptrions, under this extraordinary offer, ean, 


aubscr 
The Dictionary will be delivered at our office or in Philadelphia 


therefore, be had Troertner for only 9.00 


free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber, 
COOK’S LECTURES 
. 
THIS NEW PREMIUM 
Is one of the most attractive we have ever issued, being the Rey, Joseph Cook's valuable new volumes entitled 
‘rR ry and “ Transcendentalism,” embodying, in a revived and perfected form, the author's remarkable 
M Lectures Kach volume is published by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boerton, in handsome typography 
and binding, and is accompanied by several colored illustrations, Notwithstanding the expense of the pre 
mium—the costliest we have ever offered—we will mail a copy of either volume post paid, to every subseriber 
to The Independent, new or old, who remits us $3.00 for one year in advance and indicates which volume he 
desires, or any subseriber not in arrears may remit $5.50 and we will send him The Independent for two years 
and both volumes, postage prepaid, 
We also offer the following premiums 
Any one of the Household Edition of Charles Dickens's Works. Bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
each by Sol Kyvtinge, 
Also several valuable fine Steed Engravings, such as The First Reading of the “1 mancipation Proclama- 
tien, The Authors of the United States,” ete. The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” By 


Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in cloth, 360 pages. 


It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the 


most fascinating, instructive and useful books of the kind ever published 


SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 per annum, in advance. 
Specimen copies of The Independent sent free. Address, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P. O. Box 2787. NEW YORK CITY. 


Cut out this advertisement, as it will not be repeated. 
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